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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
es 
TYNE state of Ireland has become worse rather than better, 
| and there is no prospect of improvement so long as the 
Government are divided in counsel. On one side we see the 
Prime Minister giving some degree of sanction to American 
and Sinn Fein conspirators, and on the other side we see the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and the Lord-Lieutenant doing what 
they ought to do in the attempt to maintain order and to 
protect the lives of innocent persons. In the House of Commons 
on Wednesday Mr. Bonar Law said that the Prime Minister 
would not receive the American visitors who have been parading 
Ireland in the interests of an Jrish Republic. Mr. Bonar Law 
then went on to explain that the Prime Minister had “ thought 
it would be rather an advantage that American citizens inter- 
ested in Ireland should be received by him, when he would 
have an opportunity of putting the British case and having it 

widely reported in America.” 








The Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law proceeded to state, had 
now changed his mind about recciving the American citizens 
because he was unwilling to receive those who “ not only took 
part in politics in Ireland, but took part in a rebellious move- 
ment.” The fact is, however, that the Prime Minister, through 
want of statesmanlike instincts, has allowed himself todriftintoa 
most awkward situation. There are political demands with which 
it is impossible to dally, with which it is impossible to make any 
kind of accommodation without an absolute sacrifice of principle, 
When the leaders of the South just before the American Civil 
War pretended that they had no desire to secede, but only 
wanted to have it laid down in the abstraet that they had a 
right to decide for themselves about secession, Lincoln, who 
had the instincts of statesmanship in a supreme degree, refused 
to be hoodwinked. Why establish a right if there was no desire 
to exercise the right ? Lincoln bluntly refused to argue the 
point. He saw where the argument led and how it would 
compromise him. 





That is the line which Mr. Lloyd George ought to have taken 
from the beginning. It was never right, and never could be 
right, to parley with visitors who, as was well known all the time, 
came over to help sedition. A correspondent has sent us a 
copy of the Gaelic American, a journal ‘* devoted to the cause 
of Irish independence, Irish literature, and the interests of the 
Irish race’ published in New York. The issue is dated April 
“6th, 1919, It contains a great deal about the visit of the three 








Irish-American delegates. One article is headed “ Re: sognition 
of Irish Republic Demanded.” Here are some of the sub- 
headings of this article: ‘Splendid Meeting in Lexington 
Theatre, New York, Celebrates Third Anniversary of the Easter 
Week Rising in Ireland’; “Fa her Augustine of Dublin, 
an eloquent and patriotic Franciscan priest who visited many 
of the Irish Martyrs of 1316 before they were executed, makes 
an inspiting speech’’; ‘Message cabled to Irish-American 
Envo, s in Paris,” 

Another article in the paper is entitled “ Irish-American 
Envoys Making Pro_ress.”” Among the :ub-headings we read : 
‘* News comes from Paris that Lloyd George at the instigation of 
Colonel House will discuss the question of Jreland’s representa- 
tion at the Peace Conference with the three representatives of 
the Irish race in America who are now in France”; “ They have 
the advantage of knowing in advance th: wily Welshman’s 
trick of tempori-ing”; ‘ The great social unrest in England 
itself helpful to Irdand.” The “splendid meeting in tho 
Lexington Theatre’ sent a cabl gram io the Irish-American 
delegates conveying the assurance that ‘ Millions of our race 
in America will support demand of the people of Ireland for 
an Jrish Republic.” All this, as we have said, was published 
in the Gaelic American of April 26th. The Prime Minister, 
unless he was sublimely ignorant, which we cannot believe, 
must have fully understood the intentions of the Irish-American 
alelegates long before they came. The word “ temporiziny”’ 
is well chosen, but Mr. Lloyd George has been temporizing too 
the detriment of his authority, and thus to the detriment of the 
Empire. . 


We need say little of the debate in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, as it led nowhere. Mr. Hartshorn and his supporters 
had no proposal of the slightest value to make. Lord Henry 
Bentinck declared that he had become converted to Home 
Rule—on the lucus a non lucendo principle, we suppose. Mr, 
Macpherson, the Chief Secretary, made a wise and cool-headed 
speech, the effect of which was that murders and the grossest 
outrages were being freely committed in Ireland, and that, 
whatever new constructive proposals might be applicable to 
Ireland, the basis of all government was the maintenance of 
order. That was essential in the interests of the inno ent 
public. The Labour leaders had expressed no word of sympathy 
with the murdered men and their relations. The Government 
could not and would not bargain with Sinn Fein. In other 
words, we must carry on the business of government till daylight 
comes, 


Ina leading article entitled ‘‘ The Treaty of Peace” published 
on Thursday week, the Manchester Guardian has the following 
sentence: ‘You cannot with impunity violate national self- 
consciousness or place people of a higher civilization under those 
of a lower, the implacable adherents cf one religion under the 
fanatical professors of another.’ A reader unfamiliar with the 
ratiocinations of the Manchester Guardian might suppose that 
the writer was referring to the impossibility of placing the 
Protestants of Ulster under an Uliramontane Parliament in 
Dublin. But the faithful reader of the Manchester Guardian 
knows better. He therefore will not be in the least surprised 
to find that this argument is applied to Poland. For some 
inserutable reason the admirable principle here expressed by 
the Manchester Guardian with so much force is withheld from 
Ulster. The Manchester Guardian sees nothing wrong, when 
Irish not Polish affairs are the issue, in placing “implacable 
adherents ’’ under ‘ ‘fanatic al professors. a 


On Monday Mr. Lynn, the Member for the Woodvale Division 
of Belfast, asked the Home Secretary “‘ whether, in view of the 
insults repeatedly offered by Sinn Feiners in the South and West 
of Ireland to the American flag and the American uniform, 
precautions were being taken that such insults should not Le 
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offered by the Sinn Feiners resident in London on the occasion 
of the parade and procession of American troops which was to 
take place on May 24th.”” Mr. Shortt replied that “it was not 
considered that special measures to meet such a contingency 
were necessary.” Another reply might, of course, have been 
that Mr. Lloyd George has lately purchased respect for the 
American flag from the Sinn Feiners by allowing Irish-American 
delegates to visit Mr. de Valera in his self-determined capacity 
of President of a non-existent Irish Republic, and that in the 
course of this entente the American flag was flown in conjunction 
with that of the Irish Republic. In spite, however, of the 
official answer, it is very well known that during the war the 
Stars and Stripes were again and again insulted in Ireland and 
in the presence of American sailors and soldiers, and that their 
uniforms were made an excuse for insult and even violence. 


We presume that the explanation of the Sinn Feiners would be 
that they considered themselves and proclaimed themselves 
during the war the allies of Germany. But the Americans 
were then fighting against Germany. Therefore at the moment 
America was also an enemy. Now, however, that Peace has 
come, and it is convenient to do so, it is legitimate to acclaim 
the flag and the uniform which less than a year ago were regarded 
as shameful and accursed. It remains to be seen whether, when 
the Stars and Stripes are flown in conjunction with the Union 
flag, as, Heaven be thanked, they will be on May 24th, the Sinn 
Feiners will be as respectful. If not, Mr. Shortt will have assumed 
a very heavy responsibility. 





In this context we may note that the crowd that greeted the 
Irish-American delegates encountered in one of their processions 
in Dublin a Union flag flown by an Irishlady. The flag was 
stoned and the windows of the house from which the national 
colours were flying were broken. The Morning Post states that 
the feeling caused by this outrage amongst the loyal inhabitants 
of Ireland has been very acute, and that there has been no such 
sense of indignation “since the burning of the American flag 
in Galway shortly after the Americans entered into the war.’”® 
We do not hear of the British Government having taken any 
gteps to punish those guilty of this mean and cowardly insult, 
but that is too much to expect from our present rulers. 


To Mr. Bonar Law’s statement already recorded we must add 
the fact that, according to various messages from Paris, Mr. 
Lloyd George has “cancelled” his arrangement to meet the 
Irish-American delegates on their return to Paris. Since you 
can hardly cancel what you have not agreed to, this would 
appear evidence that the appointment was made. It is also stated 
by the delegates that the interview was never asked for by them, 
and that its cancellation does not in the slightest degree alter 
their plans! If this is true, it would seem that Mr. Lloyd George 
forced his favours upon visitors who had as little respect for him 
as for the nation he represents. This seems to be the full inter- 
pretation of Mr. Bonar Law’sstatement that the Prime Minister 
“thought it would be rather an advantage,” &c. 


We note from a Reuter telegram that Colonel House, in view 
of the reports which have reached Paris of the activities of the 
delegates in Ireland, has decided not to act as an intermediary 
between them and Mr. Lloyd George. That is a character- 
istically courteous act on the part of Colonel House, but we are 
bound to say we should have thought it was primarily the business 
of the British Premier to see that the Union flag and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom were preserved from insult, and 
that any necessary reproof should be administered by a British 
Minister rather than by even so sincere a friend and well-wisher 
of our nation as Colonel House. Apparently in the gay hunt 
for Self-Determination for every other people on the face of the 
earth we are losing that right for ourselves! We wonder 
whether we shall not wake up some day to find that China or 
Peru has received a mandate from the League of Nations to 
administer the United Kingdom ! 


Perhaps the best comment upon the whole business of the Irish- 
American delegates and the Sinn Fein Republic is that supplied 
by the New York World :— 


‘* Americans are privileged persons. If an English organization 
were to send —_— to this country or to the Philippines 
to advocate rebellion or secession from the United States, the 
American people might reasonably be expected to resent it, but 
American delegates are permitted to visit Ireland and openly 
uphold the methods of violence of the Sinn Foiners.” 





The Allied Peace terms were, of course, received with a 
chorus of indignation by the German Press and the German 
politicians. The German Premier, Herr Scheidemann, de. 
nounced the draft Treaty as “ murderous” in a speech to the 
National Assembly on Monday. The German President, Herr 
Ebert, in a statement to the Associated Press, declared that 
President Wilson had deserted his ‘‘ Fourteen Points.” He 
hoped that “the German people, who staked all on Wilson 
and the United States, will not find themselves deceived,” He 
“feared an outbreak of psychic furor Teutonicus within a few 
days, and that the wrath of the German people, when it reached 
boiling-point, would know no bounds.’”’ The American people, 
who have a keen sense of humour, will be amused rather than 
edified by Herr Ebert’s threats. German politicians, we 
imagine, are thinking less of the Peace than of the temporary 
political discredit that will attach to the party Government 
which signs the Peace Treaty. The Monarchists naturally 
want the Socialists to bear the odium, and Herren Ebert and 
Scheidemann are angry because they see no way of evading 
the responsibility. 





Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, after reading the Peace terms, 
informed M. Clemenceau that they rendered illusory the promise 
of a “Peace of right.” Some of the demands “no nation 
could endure”; many of them “could not possibly be carried 
out.” The Allies said in reply that they had borne in mind 
their principles—the Fourteen Points—and that “they can 
admit no discussion of their right to insist upon the terms, 
of the Peace substantially as drafted,’ but ‘can consider only 
such practical suggestions’’ as the enemy care to submit, 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau also presented a German scheme 
for a League of Nations, and asked why Germany was required 
to adopt the Covenant before being invited to join the League 
and when she would receive an invitation. The Allies curtly 
replied that provision was made for admitting new members, 

In further Netes to the Allies the German Foreign Minister 
declared that their economt: demands would pass “ the death 
sentence’? on “many millions” of Germans, and that the 
restoration of the Polish and Danish provinces and the Belgian 
districts, and the temporary cession of the Saar Valley, would 
violate the principle of nationality, as many Germans inhabited 
those regions. He also denied that “ the sole or main guilt for 
this war”’ rested with the former German Government, and said 
that Germans still regarded the war as “‘ one of defence.” In 
this defiant statement there is no sign of repentance for the 
evil that Germany has wrought. Moreover, the “ new” German 
Government is most careful not to dissociate itself from the 
policy of the old Government. We fear, indeed, that the “ new” 
Germany is largely controlled by the maleficent classes who 
caused the war, and that there is no change of heart. 


The Allied troops in Northern Russia are now receiving help 
from the Finns in the lake region north of Petrograd. The 
Bolsheviks had threatened to invade Finland, and the Finnish 
advance seems to be a counterstroke. British ships are at 
Helsingfors to protect Finland from an attack by the Bolshevik 
fleet, which, however, cannot be an efficient fighting force. 
Mr. Bonar Law said on Tuesday that, contrary to rumour, 
no definite proposal for an Allied and Finnish advance on Petro- 
grad was in contemplation. The task would be easy enough 
if a sufficient number of troops were available, but patriotic 
Russians would doubtless prefer that Admiral Koltchak, who is 
steadily increasing in strength between the Urals and the Volga, 
should free Russia’s two capitals from the brigands. 

Amanullah, the new Amir of Afghanistan, has begun his 
reign badly by invading British territory. Last week Afghan 
troops crossed the f: ontier west of the Khyber Pass and occupied 
some hills near Landi Kotal. They were driven from these 
positions on Friday week. The statement that aeroplanes were 
used to bomb the Afghans on the hills should remind nervous 
people that the Air Service and other military developments 
have simplified the question of frontier defence. The Afghans, 
having no aeroplanes of their own, are helpless when our airmen 
attack them, and the hillsides where they naturally take cover 
make excellent targets. It is a pity that the Afghans, with 
whom we have been at peace for nearly forty years, should have 
broken out in this unneighbourly fashion, presumably at the 
instance of itinerant fanatics in Turkish pay. But their invasion 
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can have little military significance if, as appears to be the case, 


the frontier authorities deal promptly with the aggressors. 


The two Committees appointed to fill in the details of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, after inquiry in India, have 
published their conclusions. Lord Southborough’s Committee 
recommends for the Provincial Councils a property franchise, 
which will be given to about 5,000,000 persons, instead of, as 
at present, to 33,000 persons out of 220,000,000. The district 
or the large city will be the electoral unit. The Mohammedans 
will be separately represented, as well as the native Christians, 
Europeans, and Eurasians, but not, unfortunately, the non- 
Brahmins of Madras, who do not enjoy official favour. Out of 
756 members in the eight Councils, 308 will be elected by general 
constituencies, 185 by communities, 35 by landholders, 8 by 
Universities, and 45 by commercial interests; there will also be 
47 nominees and 128 officials. The Committee proposes that the 
Council members should elect the 80members of the Legislative 
Assembly, which will also include 14 nominees and 26 officials ; 
and that they should also elect 24 members, out of 56, of the 
“ Council of State.” 








Mr. Feetham’s Committee had to consider the partition of 
powers between the Central and Provincial Governments, and 
between the British and native Departments in the provinces. 
The Excise and education, for example, are to be managed by the 
provinces. As for the “‘diarchy” in’ the provinces, native 
“ Ministers ’’ are apparently to control the schools and the public 
health service. Inasmuch as the welfare of the silent millions 
vf India depends on the efficiency of the Departments which 
ight the plague and cholera, we shall incur a very serious risk by 
entrusting such Departments to inexpert hands. The Committee, 
evidently impressed by the perils of a “‘diarchy” or twofold 
administration in which the Government officials will manage 
one set of Departments and the native ‘‘ Ministers ’’ another set, 
has sought to mend matters by making the Governor more of an 
autocrat than he is at present. The Governor will have power 
to dismiss a Minister, though Ministers are to be nominally 
responsible to the Provincial Council. Mr. Montagu’s grandiose 
scheme becomes more astonishing as it develops. 


The Saturday night toast in the Navy, “Sweethearts and 
Wives ’°—without its cynical addition, “‘and may they never 
meet ’’—would be drunk all the more heartily in ships last 
week by men who had just learned that their wonenkind 
had now been placed on a better financial footing. The Admiralty 
has improved Navy pay with a paternal liberality, adopting the 
Jerram Report almost as it stood, and persuading the War 
Cabinet to do so. Increased pay dates back to February Ist. 
On a wide view pay is doubled, in some cases more than 
doubled. The basic rate of pensions, one halfpenny per day, 
is trebled; age pension at fifty-five goes up by fivepence a 
day, and at sixty-five by ninepence; and there is to be no 
longer any limitation of pensions “‘ to funds available.” These 
and other increases will account for six millions a year, before 
we come to improve the pay of officers. The country will not 
grudge this sum; nor will it deny the obligation, at further 
increased annual charges, to make the Navy a profession 
in which the oflicer can live by his work. 


The Ministry of Shipping has published the final figures 
of the Allied losses of tonnage during the war. They are as 
follows :— 


Great Britain PF ‘ 7,638,020 
France .. iis * ee 696,845 
Italy 742,365 
Japan .. és 120,176 
United States 341,512 


Thus the British losses were four times as great as those of all the 
rest of the Allies. We do not yet know how German tonnage is to 
be allocated among the Allies, but if the allocation is to be in 
proportion to losses the amount Great Britain will receive will 
be much larger than we have hitherto been led to expect. 








It was stated in the Commons on Tuesday that the Government 
have offered to lease the National Shipyards on the Wye to the 
Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades. A vast 
amount of public money has been spent on these yards, and 
there should be a ready market for all the ships that may be 
built in them. We shall await with interest the decision of 
the Trade Unions. The little coterie of Syndicalists, who assert 
that the workmen are perfectly capable of managing the 





works in which they are employed, would jump at this chance 
of proving the soundness of their theories. But as the Syndic. 
alists have no great influence in the Trade Unions, we are 
inclined to doubt whether the offer will be accepted. We wish 
that the workmen would make the experiment. It would show 
them that capital and skilled management are not after all so 
superfluous as some of their leaders pretend, 


It was announced on Monday that the competition for the 
design of the War Medal to be issued in commemoration of the 
war has been awarded to Mr. Macmillan, of 14 Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea. The design represents a St. George on horseback 
trampling on the Prussian shield, with the dates ‘“‘ 1914-1918,” 
There does not appear to be any inscription on the medal. 
That, in our opinion, is a mistake, for, granted that the words 
are adequate and appropriate, they unquestionably enhance 
the significance of the design. We suggest in the present case 
a line borrowed from Pope, with one word of alteration ; ‘‘ 19] 4- 
1918. Enough that valour filled the space between.” As the 
words are Pope's and not ours, we may note how they express 
with a supreme economy of language the essential quality of the 
war. When all is said and done, it was valour that saved and 
sanctified the nation: valour on the field, valour at home, 
valour in the hospital, in the munition factory, and in every 
household in the land. 

The body of Nurse Cavell was brought home to England on 
Wednesday in a destroyer, for interment in Norwich Cathedral 
after a military funeral service in Westminster Abbey. We are 
profoundly glad that her countrymen have been enabled tc 
express by these solemn rites something of their proud sorrow 
for the heroic woman. The judicial murder of Nurse Cavell by 
the Germans in Brussels, for assisting fugitive British soldiers 
to escape the death sentence inflicted on them in utter disregard 
of the rules of war, was a crime that British people can never 
forget. But we prefer now to think of the courage and devotion 
of that simple Englishwoman who, after nursing German and 
Belgian wounded, went to her trial and her death so uncom- 
plainingly. Joan of Arc, in that trial at Rouen which many 
generations of English people have lamented as a stain on English 
chivalry, bore herself no more finely than did Edith Cavell in her 
last hours at Brussels—a martyr for the cause of right against 
the hideous tyranny which we have now destroyed. 

On Thursday week Mr. Edward Price Bell, the well-known 
London correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, was enter- 
tained on his departure for a visit to his home in the United 
States, In a very eloquent speech Mr. Bell drew a picture of the 
world of the future, as being divided into two great domains, 
the domain of recurrent war and the domain of perpetual peace. 
Between these lay the “ abyss of domestic civilization.” An 
attempt was being made to build a bridge from the domain of 
recurrent war to the domain of perpetual peace. This, as Mr, 
Bell said, is ‘‘ the most ambitious attempt in political engineering 
that history has known.” We must make sure that the bridge 
is built on two good and solid piers. ‘* One of these piers is the 
land power, the sea power, the intellectual and moral power of 
the British Empire, and the other is the same power of the 
American Republic.” 


All the world knows what Mr. Bell has done in the last twenty 
years, and particularly during the war, towards the building of 
that bridge. He has been the Ambassador of understanding 
between America and Britain. His work has been so great and 
so beneficent that if it were Mr. Bell’s only claim to our gratitude 
it would be enough. But besides this Mr. Bell is one of the sanest 
and most reasonable of public writers. He has the happy 
faculty, too rare in journalism, of never being “ awed by 
rumour,” never swept away by an emotional torrent. He never 
allows his judgment to be overwhelmed by his feelings. He 
keeps a cool and equal mind, no matter how distracting the 
situation. Some men have been able to perform this feat in a 
manner by observing an attitude of frigidity and aloofness, but 
Mr. Bell throughout has kept the perfectly human touch. He 
has been fair and just to everybody without giving any one a 
shadow of cause to say that in having no enemies he has only 
managed to have no friends. 


— 





Bank rate,5 per cent.,changed from 5} per cent.April 65,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PEACE AND THE LEAGUE.—ROCKS AHEAD, 


\ TE hold that the dangers and difficultics involved 
in forming and working a League of Nations 
are clearly tremendous, and wish that a much less ambitious 
scheme had been adopted. Nevertheless we welcome 
the constitution of the League as at any rate a sincere 
attempt to provide machinery for the freeing of mankind 
from the curse of war. We shall therefore do our best 
to support the Covenant, and shall make any criticism 
we deem necessary, even of what we consider to be the 
weakest solutions, helpful rather than destructive. Obviously 
he would be no true friend of the League who would not 
give warning of points of danger and of rocks ahead. 

If ever there were a case for observing Burke’s maxim 
in regard to the French Revolution and the Moderate 
Reformers, we have it now. “ If they had thought it possible 
such things would happen, such things would never have 
happened.” If the world can be made to realize the kinds 
of war, commotion, and unrest that may arise from 
arrangements like those of the Peace and the League— 
the two must be taken together—there is a good chance 
that such things will never happen. Unless the dangers 
are recognized beforehand, disaster is certain. 

One of the first and most important things to remember 
is that though the risks of diplomatic wars have been greatly 
reduced, possibly altogether abolished, the risks of civil 
war have not been reduced at all. This may well mean 
that war, though abolished in terms, will be conducted 
under an alias. In fact, under the Covenant it might 
almost be said that a licence has been given to wage civil 
war. The nations in effect agree not to interfere with each 
other's domestic concerns, however great the temptation ; 
and something very like that deadly guarantee of the status 
quo which the Holy Alliance found it necessary to make 
appears sequestered in the terms of the Covenant. Let us 
hasten to say that we are not for a moment objecting to 
the non-interference clause. On the contrary, we regard 
it as absolutely necessary. Without it no powerful, free, 
and self-respecting nation, such as our own or the United 
States, or indeed any of the Great Powers, could possibly 
have signed the Covenant. But though it was necessary, 
nay, inevitable, to protect national independence and 
integrity in the way it has been protected, it is clear that 
the greatest care and the greatest vigilance will be required 
to check the tendency to civil war, and to maintain the 
Peace. 

Yet another series of troubles will, we fear, be found 
in the acceptation of the principle of Self-Determination, 
the principle which plays so great a part in the draft 
resettlement of the world. In the abstract the right of 
Self-Determination is no doubt paramount, indeed essential. 
One would like to see it, if possible, accorded universal 
acceptation. Unfortunately, however, those who press 
it upon the world as a panacea seem to have forgotten 
one of the wisest axioms ever laid down in politics, an 
axiom which once more demands a quotation from Burke. 
* Nothing absolute can be affirmed on any moral or political 
subject.” Couwd there be a better example of the truth 
of this dictum than what has actually resulted from the 
absolute nature of the statement of the right of Self- 
Determination? The moment we came to employ it, it 
was found that the principle, though generally so sound 
and so useful, nay, so necessary, could not possibly be 
applied in every case, and that justice, liberty, democratic 
government, and peace could on occasion be far better 
secured by maintaining the status quo and refusing to 
make any changes, although that status quo seemed to 
involve a denial of Self-Determination. 

Self-Determination, as we see, unless it is applied with 
the greatest care and greatest tact, is going to prove a 
veritable apple of discord, not only in Fiume and its 
neighbouring regions, in Danzig and the Polish corridor, 
and in East Prussia, but in plenty of other territories in 
Europe and Asia. The statesmen of Europe and America 
at first enjoyed a kind of political honeymoon with the 
principle of Self-Determination. They forgot, however, 


in their amatory ardour that a principle so admirable 
per se is cruelly limited by the problems of geographical 





a 
boundaries. It is all very well to talk of Self-Deter- 
mination as if it were an elemental virtue, but in 
practice you are at once confronted with the question : 
* What is to be the area in which it is to be applied?” 
Is it to be the parish, or the district, or the province: the 
town or the city; the city with its suburbs or without its 
suburbs ; again, the city with or without the districts 
= which it must depend for its trade or its nutrition ? 
Alas! when these perplexing problems have been honestly 
dealt with there is very little scope left for the abstract 
policy, and we have ruefully to admit that here is a fine 
example of Burke’s maxim that nothing absolute can be 
affirmed in politics. 

Our readers may remember that some months ago we 
invoked a lively and living rustic Oracle, a shrewd farm 
labourer, who was asked to give his opinion in regard to 
this very point. Very naturally he at first went a“ header” 
for Self-Determination. When, however, confronted with 
the difficulty of the unit of application, he replied with 
an asperity which was very human: “All the trouble 
comes o’ the nations getting that mixed up together.” Why 
did they do it? If they had not been so thoughtless, 
but had sorted themselves tidily, international policy 
would be a very much easier job than it is. But un- 
fortunately they did go and mix themselves up, and 
that is the hard fact with which we have to deal. 

We admit that it is no good to dwell too much upon 
these difficulties, because something has got to be done, 
and mere negative criticisms, however true, give very little 
help. We shall venture, therefore, upon a positive sugges- 
tion. It is that in cases where the difficulties of action 
seem insuperable the only thing to do is to preserve the 
status quo, with whatever modifications are possible. To 
put it another way, Self-Determination must never be 
applied if the first results of such determination are merely 
to substitute a new grievance for an old. But here again 
one must not venture to say “ never.”” We must of course 
admit that there may be, and are, cases in which the status 
quo has been so broken down by the course of hostilities 
that some new system hes got to be set up in its place, 
even though that new system will involve new violations 
of the right of Self-Determination more poignant than 
those they supersede. 

The difficulties of applying Self-Determination are, 
alas! both numerous and strange. When you get down 
to detail you find that you cannot make language or even 
race a test. They are cut across by questions of religion 
and of the special type of creed. A Roman Catholic Slay 
and a Slav of the Eastern Church find it more difficult to 
keep house together than do people of the same religious 
creed though possessed of no racial ties. 

The problems of which we have given a few examples 
out of a great many that have occurred to us are com- 
paratively simple when regarded solely from the angle 
of the Peace. They become much more difficult when 
viewed from the angle of the Covenant. Let us take 
a case which looks simple enough in itself, the giving of the 
right of Self-Determination to the city of Danzig and the 
district round it. That city and territory, it will be re- 
membered, are to be under the guarantee of the League of 
Nations. When that city and territory are first set up, 
we may assume that the German population will find 
itself in power, for the majority of the population are no 
doubt at present of Teutonic origin and sympathies. But 
suppose—a not unreasonable supposition— that the Prus- 
sians of the new Danzig State consider it their patriotic 
duty (or shall we say a matter of self-preservation /) to see 
to it that the Poles shall not crowd intothe city and district 
and threaten to turn what is now a Slav or non-German 
minority into a majority? If they do come to such a 
determination, they will no doubt carry on a policy of 
discouragement and exclusion which will be bitterly 
resented by the minority, and, further, will only too 
probably expose the minority to great hardships. 

In such a case, if the minority appeals to the League of 
Nations, what is the League to do? Its natural course 
would be to say: “You really must manage your 
domestic affairs for yourselves. We cannot intervene 
without violating the great gift of Self-Determination 
with which we have endowed you. You must settle 
the problem locally and be d——d to you.” But if 
the League takes up this attitude, it is only too likely 
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to lead to rebellion and civil war, and so to a condition of 
affairs which will ultimately require, or at any rate cause, 
the intervention of the Poles outside. We do not say that 
the problem is insoluble, but we do say that it is very 
likely to be mishandled unless the League is very vigilant, 
and unless it is able to discover, or to train up, a body of 
administrators who will be able both firmly and wisely 
te insist that even when Self-Determination has been 
granted under the aegis of the League it shall not be crudely 
and cruelly carried out to its logical conclusions. But with 
g stubborn majority that may mean something very like 
conquest or annexation on the part of the League. That 
being so, we hold that in cases where Self-Determination 
has been granted, or small and new States have been set up on 
the ground of international convenience, the League should 
rule therein by itself and in its own name, much as the 
Government of the United States rules in Washington 
andin the District of Columbia. The people of Washington 
have to give up the sweets (if any) of State and Municipal 
Self-Determination in exchange for the honour of housing 
the National Government. 

We regret to be obliged to appear to raise difficulties 
rather than to find expedients, but we are convinced that 
with a world governed by such optimists and opportunists 
as are to be found in the Conference rooms at Paris, a little 
chart work as to the rocks, sandbanks, and shoals ahead 
eannot fail to be useful. Indeed, so impressed are we by 
the need, that if we were all-powerful the first thing we 
should do would be to appoint a Commission of the very 
best men procurable to study the danger-points of the 
League of Nations. 

Mr. Gladstone called Naples under the Bombas “the 
negation of God erected into a system.” Let us hope 
that some future reformer may not be able to call the 
League of Nations the negation of common-sense and 
experience erected into a system. It is because we desire 
to avoid any such verdict that we insist so strongly on the 
dangers and difficulties which the League is bound to 
encounter, 





THE REVIVAL OF BAITING, 

eae Coal Commission has developed into something of 

a scandal—perhaps an amusing scandal, but: still 
a scandal. This country has a fine political record in the 
solution of knotty problems by means of Commissions and 
Committees, which have always employed the judicial 
apparatus or spirit for sifting evidence and reaching de- 
cisions on the facts. No nation in the world hassucha record 
as ours in itsearnest determination to keep rhetoric in check 
and not to allow it to prevail against plain and truthful 
statements. Sometimes this British passion for facts is 
very trying and disconcerting, but certainly nothing in 
our national habits is more valuable. It is because we 
have seen the Coal Commission allowed day by day to slip 
further into rhetoric and empty fantastic debate that we, 
for our part, have read the reports of its proceedings with 
much more concern than amusement. The tendency came 
to a head when the nationalizing members of the Com- 
mission decided to call as witnesses the Dukes and Peers 
who possess mining royalties. Of course we can make no 
objection whatever to the act of calling these witnesses ; 
it is as necessary for a Duke as for any other man to satisfy 
the nation of his good faith in a matter of public concern. 
But Mr. Smillie and the other nationalizers ought first to 
have been convinced that the Dukes could give them more 
televant information than other witnesses could give. 
Otherwise time was obviously going to be wasted. It 
would be difficult indeed for Mr. Smillie to persuade us 
that any such conviction was in his mind. Surely, if the 
only thing which counted with him was to obtain the 
facts, he ought to have paid far more attention to 
the royalty-owners’ agents, whose business it is day 
by day and year by year to administer the business 
of the royalties. But what Mr. Smillie and his friends 
Were intent upon was to make a public display of baiting 
the Dukes. 

Their object was spectacular or rhetorical; it was a 
pitiable and disgusting negation of the spirit in which 
British Commissions have always tried to inform them- 
selves and the public. Mr. Smillie has done Labour a very 
bad turn, Our ancestors of three or four hundred years ago 





used to indulge themselves on public holidays with the 
cruel game of baiting a bear, a bull, a horse, a badger, or 
some other animal, but above all a bear. It is tru> that 
a bull was considered to give sport only less entertaining 
than that given by a bear, particularly when his nose had 
been filled with pepper, and the canons of spottsmanship 
had been satisfied by allowing the bull a hole in the ground 
for burying his nose. The bull’s nose was the chief target 
of the dogs. But to turn to the bear—it was chained 
up so that the odds were heavily against it, though a dog 
which was not quick on its feet might easily enough be 
killed when it rushed in at the chained animal. Mr. 
Smillie thought that it would be great political fun— 
profitable fun, too—to have a bear-baiting of the Dukes, 
though we cannot imagine why in a democratic country, 
where the dignity of all citizens is supposed to be recognized, 
Mr. Smillie should not allow as much consideration to a 
Duke as is now by common consent shown to 2 bear, a horse, 
or a badger. Our ancestors specially liked bear-baiting 
because of the extraordinarily undiscriminsting, ill-timed, 
and clumsy ferocity of the victim. Probably this clumsy 
ferocity was what Mr. Smillie expected to provoke and 
reproduce in the Dukes. If that is what he expected, his 
plans miscarried, as the audience at the Comiuission when 
the Duke of Northumberland was baited, having followed 
the points of the game with close attention, burst into 
applause at the very spirited fight put up by the 
victim, “Sir,” exclaimed Colonel Penruddock, as 
reported in an eighteenth-century trial, “ypu have put 
me in a bearskin and now you will bait me with a 
witness.” The game is not new, then, even in polities; 
but we had not thought in these days 40 it so 
seriously revived. 

All Me. Smillie’s citations from Coke and Blackstone about 
the nature of property were curiously unrea! and left the 
point untouched, Leaving the true objects of the Com- 
mission far behind, he declared in a perfectly unjudicial 
outburst that he was “ out for the taking ovgr not only of 
coal but of all kinds of land also.”” Then ne slut the follow- 
ing question: ‘ Would it surprise you to hegg that, accord- 
ing to the highest legal authorities (such as @ackstone and 
Williams), it is contrary to the laws of Enq nd that land 
should be owned by any private person J’ Speaking 
for ourselves, we can say that it would sfPprise us very 
much indeed, for we know the exact contrig’y to be true, 
Every one with even the rudiments of a geval education 
who has looked into the law of property know'¢the difference 
between real property and personal propert\, and is aware 
that real property is necessarily subject to Certain restric- 
tions which it is unnecessary to apply to penal property. 
Nevertheless there are restrictions, explic1t or implied, 
in the use of all property. It is only a mafter of degree. 
We are all servants of the State, and must use what we 
own so as not to do injury to the public inivrest or to good 
morals. Mr. Smillie in his cursory readitg of the great 
lawyers seems to have mistaken the restrictions for pro- 
hibitions. We have quoted on a previous occasion what 
Lord St. Leonards said about landowning, but it is worth 
repeating. We have not the exact words, but it amounted 
to this: “ Theoretically no subject is supposed to have an 
absolute property in land, but if he obeys a few simple 
legal rules he can deal with the land exactly as he likes, 
and as if in theory he possessed it absolutely.” As for 
ownership in general, it is no doubt a very difficult thing to 
define exactly in law, but a definition which meets all legiti- 
mate doubts is that ‘a man is owner of whatever the Jaw 
of the land allows him to sell.’ The rights of landowners 
are easily enough defined, because obviously a man is 
exercising no more than his rights when the State gives 
him full protection in his exercise of them. Mr. Smillte 
bemused himself by reading in Blackstone the mediaeval 
theory which was invented in order to legalize the desires 
of the Sovereigns to tax the people and to exact military 
service, But the feudal theory under which land was 
supposed to be held for and from the King was only a 
kind of interlude. Land had been owned before that 
theory was ever heard of, and ever since its invention 
the tendency has been to free the owner of land from 
his disabilities. 

It would have been an act of wisdom —and we cannot 
help feeling that it was a duty--on the partof Mr. Justice 
Sankey, the Chairman of the Commission, to inform the 
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Commission of the real state of the law. To his acutely 
trained legal mind Mr. Smillie’s flounderings and blind 
followings of false scents must have seemed highly ridiculous, 
yet he did not keep the inquiry to the point. The worst 
of rhetoric is that,just because it is vague and covers so 
many matters while settling none, it can always be referred 
to afterwards as having established this or that truth. 
It is quite likely that it will be said in future, for instance, 
that it was proved before the Coal Commission of 1919 
that all the land in England belonged to the State. The 
Chairman could have kept the members of the Commission 
on the right lines without becoming a partisan, or even 
seeming to take sides. He ought to have informed them 
that they were wasting their breath and misleading the 
public in making the atmosphere dense with legal theories 
of the Middle Ages. A Judge in any Court of Law would 
surely have felt that he must intervene in similar circum- 
stances and give a ruling. He would have done so in the 
mere routine of justice. 
mission comes to an end somebody will again raise this 
question of ownership and have the truth set forth in the 
records of the Commission. 


It is a strange thing that when mud is being thrown at the 
owners of property the victims are nearly always the 
least deserving of abuse among the whole class of men who 
have great possessions. Mr. Lloyd George in his famous 
“ People’s Budget” sent all his pack of supporters off 
in pursuit of the wrong animal. To any one who thinks 
the matter out, it must be obvious that a landowner gives 
hostages to criticism by the mere possession of land. Every- 
body knows to whom the land belongs. More often than 
not the landowner lives on his land, and if he is unfaithful 
to his public duties he becomes a kind of Aunt Sally for 
the peltings of all the onlookers. If he is thought not to 
be doing his duty by the place and by his tenants, he 
soon hears of it in the local newspapers and in local gossip. 
There is a legend that every landowner tries to direct the 
voting of his tenants and workmen at political elections. 
In our experience of the matter, the landowner is much too 
terrified of what people will say about him to attempt any 
such audacious dictation. As a rule he does a good deal of 
work on local bodies, and, for the rest, does not pretend to 
any monopoly of the truth. Yet this man whose deeds are 
all more or less open because he cannot plan his life other- 
wise is held up to obloquy, while a man whose wealth 
is invisible escapes all attention. Consider the case of some 
rich manufacturer—perhaps a Radical—who denounces 
his landowning neighbours. He may have made a great 
deal of money out of war contracts, and nobody knows 
how his profits are invested or what they amount to. 
He may be a very rich man indeed; he may be one of 
the richest men in England; but just because he is not 
attached to the land, because he has no territorial respon- 
sibility (or shall we say territorial incubus ?), he passes on 
his way unchallenged and unmolested. He may even at 
election time try to procure all the votes in his factory for 
his political party; but what is a crime in the landowner 
is in him a sign of political earnestness. Can cant go 
further than this ? 

If we wanted to give Mr. Smillie a little friendly advice, 


We hope that before the Com- | 





we should whisper in his ear that even when Labour | 
leaders are out for such popular things as nationalization, | 


increases of wages, and so forth, they would do well to be 
fair if they wish to please the British public. Unless they 
convince the majority of the nation, they will never get 
their way, at all events not by Constitutional means. 


Mr. Smillie. The Duke of Northumberland happens to 
be an enthusiastic and hard-working soldier. In writings 
and addresses before the war he tried to warn the public 


| 
| 
The 

British public when it read the insinuations which were | 
uttered at the Commission about the Duke of Northumber- 
land, for example, being an idle man, had a pretty shrewd 
notion who occupied himself the more busily in helping 
the nation to win the war—the Duke of Northumberland or 


i 
should pretend that they are advancing the rule of the 
people when they are really claiming privileges for them. 
selves at the heavy expense of others. A good, or rather 
a bad, example of this tendency is provided by the Welsh 
miners, who are refusing to pay Income Tax. Some miners 
have been earning as much as £10 and £12 a week. Of 
course not all earn so much, but an appreciable number of 
miners earn more than is earned by clerks who pay thei 
taxes like men. As Labour Members in the House of 
Commons recently asked Mr. Chamberlain to remove lj 
indirect taxation, the contention of a great many working 
men seems to be that people who earn less than £250 a 
year should not pay any taxes at all, and that a man who 
earns his living with his hands should not pay any taxa- 
tion, however large his income may be! What kind of 
democratic government does all this lead to? The aris. 
tocracy of former days put forth many foolish and wicked 
claims in the interests of a small class, but probably nothing 
more unashamedly aristocratic in spirit than this. ; 





THE NEW TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 


F men’s minds had not been so deeply occupied with 
the Peace Treaty last week, there would have been 
a great outburst of excitement at the proposed Treaty by 
which Great Britain, the United States, and France wil! 
constitute themselves a defensive Alliance against Ger- 
many. It is in itself a singular comment on the extra- 
ordinary importance of the events which are happening 
every day that such a Treaty should have been received 
with so little wonder. If the American nation ratifies 
President Wilson’s proposal—and so far there seems to 
have been no hostility—the United States will have emerged 
for good and all out of her isolation. She will be as much 
a European Power as any of us. In our opinion, this 
proposed pledging of America to the peace of Europe is all 
to the good. We rejoice in it. The words in which the 
new Tx:ple Alliance is proposed are so important that we 
may repeat them here :— 

“In addition to the securities offered in the Treaty of Peace 

the President of the United States of America has pledged him- 
self to propose to the Senate of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain has pledged himself to propose to the 
Parliament of Great Britain an engagement, subject to the 
approval of the Council of the League of Nations, to go imme- 
diately to the assistance of France in the case of an unprovoked 
attack by Germany.” 
This is a very different Triple Ailiance from the old Triple 
Alliance of evil omen between Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. That was an Alliance between a domineering State 
and her “ brilliant second ”—not so very brilliant after all 
—and a third party, Italy, who reluctantly acquiesced 
because she was intimidated, because she knew her frontiers 
to be strategically indefensible, and because she could not 
act otherwise. 

The first obvious consideration when one examines this 
new Treaty is that it is bound to rob the League of Nations 
of some of its authority. This must be admitted. It 
cannot be helped. Clearly, if the League were sufficient in 
itself to enforce the peace of the world, there would be no 
need for special groupings of nations within the League. 
In so far as nations do group themselves in such a way as 
to take out fresh insurance policies for their safety, they 
confess that the League does not give them adequate 
security. It is well known that France has throughout 
taken the view that the League in its present form would 
not sufficiently secure her. She wanted the League to 
have a sort of General Staff which would be able to concert 
military plans and mobilize forces against any disturber of 
the peace. For several reasons the Allies of France could 
not agree to this plan, and now we see this new Triple 
Alliance accepted by France as a substitute. We also see 
in it satisfactory evidence that one great lesson of the war 
has been learnt by Great Britain. Our front is no longer 


| on our own shores, but lies in the Continent of Europe. 


of what Germany intended to do, and we remember in | Napoleon perceived that truth when he said that from the 
particular an address delivered by him in April, 1913, | ports nearest to us on the other side of the Channel he could 


in which he sketched with extraordinary accuracy of | point a dagger at the heart of England. 


That is even 


detail the scheme of invasion which Germany was planning | more true in these days of submarines and aircraft. If ever 


against Belgium, Luxemburg, and France. Did Mr. 


Smillie do any one thing as useful as that ? 


France were to be attacked again, it would be a mere act 


Another | of self-preservation on our part to rush to her assistance. 


thing which the public will not stand is that the miners | Some British people were so blind that they could not see 
e 
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that in helping France in August, 1914, we were only 
defending ourselves, and that if Germany overwhelmed 
France (as she would have done if we had not helped 
France) our turn to be attacked would have come later. 
In that event, at the moment of our greatest need we 
should not have been able to claim a friend in the world. 
Moreover, we should have deserved our fate. It may be 
said that duty and necessity are both so clear now that a 
Treaty is really unnecessary. We are not so sure. We 
read in the Manchester Guardian these words: “‘ Beyond 
doubt, if France were threatened and the League of Nations 
refused to act, France’s neighbours and allies—ourselves 
and the United States at least—would not stand idly by.” 
Yet there were many Liberal and Radical newspapers 
which exhorted us in the days before the outbreak of war 
in 1914 to remain resolutely neutral. ‘‘ Liberal” Britain 
coolly considered the possibility of leaving “ Liberal ”’ 
France to be overwhelmed by reactionary Germany. 
(Chief among these newspapers was the Daily News with its 
unforgettable display of chivalry in recommending that a 
neutral Great Britain would be able to gather in the trade. | 

Although, as we have said, this new Alliance must have | 
its reactions upon the authority of the League, its creation 
does no violence to the thoughts of the authors of the 
Covenant. Article XXI. of the Covenant lays it down 
that nothing in the Covenant shall affect the validity of 
“international engagements or regional understandings 
for securing the maintenance of peace.” The first nation to 
act upon that reservation was the United States, who 
reserved to herself the full operation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
[he United States has thus provided for her security by 
in expedient that lies outside the League. France is to 
receive additional security from the new Alliance. What 
about Great Britain? We imagine that the new Triple 
\lliance would operate in defence of Great Britain and 
America, if either were to be attacked,as much as it would 
operate in defence of France, since an attack upon one 
member of the new Alliance would be for all practical 
purposes an attack upon the others. We take it that the 
Treaty could not work in any other way. But something 
remains to be said. If France is to be secured in the special 
manner she has chosen, and America is also to be securedin 
another special way of her own choosing, Great Britain 
must not fail to say that she will choose to be specially 
secured by her Fleet. There can be no more talk of the 
so-called freedom of the seas. President Wilson himself 
idmitted that all such talk was made obsolete by the 
reation of the League and the abolition of neutrality in 
Therefore it is not, likely that the demand for the 
It is just 





war. 
freedom of the seas could be seriously revived. 
as well, however, to be quite plain about this. 
One final reflection. It is not clear why the new insur- 
ance policies have been taken out only in favour of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. There are other 
Great Powers in our Alliance. Japan, it may be said, is 
less directly interested, and for reasons of her own may not 
have wished to come in. But there is Italy. For all we 
know, Italy may have been asked to come in, and may not 
have wished to do so. But if that is not so, she certainly 
ought to be given the opportunity of membership. The 
same thing might be said of Belgium, or of any other 
small State which might conceivably become the prey of a 
restored Germany, for, as we know, an attack upon a small 
State, just as much as an attack on a large State, may set 
the whole world rushing to arms. But to take the case 
of Italy only: we suppose that thinking Italians—on the 
assumption that Italy has not been invited to come in 
must be saying something of this sort: ‘“ Our powerful 
brothers evidently do not think that the League is a very 
s:fe guarantee, as they are hastening to provide themselves 
with other means of protection. If the three most powerful 
States in the world to-day want this further protection, 


what about us? Additional security is even more neces- 


| compensation to the invaders for their trouble. 


HERR SCHEIDEMANN’S HEROICS. 

\ J) E have often had oceasion during the war to wondet 

at the average German’s inability to take any 
point of view except his own. The enemy could and did 
break all the rules of war to snatch an advantage, but 
he resented furiously the slightest technical breach of a 
rule that could be imputed to the Allies. We are inclined 
to think that this grotesque narrow-mindedness was not 
mere hypocrisy, but arose out of an honest conviction 
that the Germans are the chosen people, and that other 
nations are in a different category and may not claim 
equal rights. This singular German trait has forced 
itself on our notice once again in the astonishing speech 
delivered by Herr Scheidemann, the German Socialist 
Premier, in the National Assembly on Monday. He 
assumed that Germany was an innocent victim of the world- 
war, and he proceeded to denounce the Allies in general, 
and President Wilson in particular, for propounding a 
Peace Treaty which would make Germany a “ prison camp.”’ 
As an apostle of ‘ Self-Determination ”’—that unhappy 
term which means anything or nothing—he lamented the 
absence of the Alsace-Lorrainers from Berlin. He grieved 
over the prospect that the Deputies from West Prussia, 
Posen, and Silesia were meeting for the last time with the 
others as “ Germans amongst Germans,” though he knew, 
and his audience knew, perfectly well that those provinces 
are mainly inhabited by Poles whom Prussia has dra- 
gooned for a century and a half without converting them 
into Germans. He was bitterly indignant at the demand 
that Germany should yield up her shipping by way of com- 
pensation for the infamous ‘ U’-boat campaign, that she 
should compensate the Allies for the damage done in 
the occupied territories and elsewhere, that she should 
renounce her colonies, and undertake not to differentiate in 
her tariff against Allied commerce. The Peace terms were, 
he said, not only unacceptable but “ murderous.” - Germany 
could not fight, he added, but she wanted a Peace “ which 
leaves us life as our sole capital for labour and making 
amends, instead of one which would perpetuate hatred 
for ever.” Herr Scheidemann’s heroics may have pleased 
his hearers. But the unsympathetic reader will wonder 
how Herr Scheidemann, and apparently the German 
people as a whole, can have forgotten so completely what 
happened last year at Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest, and 
what kind of Peace was proposed for the Allies in the 
event of the German victory which every German then 
anticipated. 

We should have been very sorry to see the Allies following 
the evil example of the German Peace Treaties. But 
inasmuch as those Treaties were received with hearty 
approval by all parties in Germany except the Independent 
Socialists, it is worth while to contrast their drastic terms 
with the very moderate demands now made by the Allies. 
At Brest-Litovsk on March 3rd, 1918, Germany compelled 
Russia to renounce territories with an area of five hundred 
and seventy thousand square miles and a population of 
seventy millions, and to accept the permanent economic 
domination of Germany over Russia by means of tariffs 
and concessions. The Germans intended under this 
Treaty to rule Russia as a helpless dependency, from 
which all foreign competition would be excluded. Nor 
did the Treaty bring peace, for the Germans continued to 
occupy fresh tracts of Russian territory, looting as they 
went, and finally in August last they compelled the Bolshe- 
viks to agree to pay £300,000,000 in four months by my 

he 
German public was delighted with this shameless Treaty. 
It is true that the Majority Socialists did not vote for it in 
the Reichstag, but they were most careful not to oppose it, 
and very few among them ventured to criticize its terms. 
We may perhaps find in the traditional German fear of 
Russia some excuse for such a Treaty, though it was in 





sary for us than for them.” We sincerely hope, then, that 
this objection will be met. 
cause—though we are sure that such a mad thing will 
not happen 
she would inevitably gravitate into some other Alliance 
within the League. And if such an Alliance grew and set 
up a counter-will to the will of the new Triple Alliance, 
there would be, at the best, difficulty and inconvenience, 
and, at the worst, mortal trouble for everybody. 


If Italy in the end really had | 


to feel that she had been left out in the cold, | 


flat contradiction to the Reichstag’s resolution in favour 
of a Peace “ without annexations and without indemnities,”’ 
which deceived some of our simple-minded Socialists and 
Pacificists. But for the Peace of Bucharest with Rumania 
|there was no excuse. might have used 
opportunity to display a wise leniency towards Rumania 
in her extremity, as he did towards Austria in 1866. But 
| his degenerate successors, with the cordial approval of the 
| Geman people, imposed on Rumania in March, 1918, a 


Bismarck the 
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Peace which extinguished her political and commercial 
independence. Rumania had to cede the whole of the 
Dobrudja, which is mainly a Rumanian land and includes 
the chief Rumanian port of Constanza, She had to surren- 
der to Austria all the passes on her Carpathian frontier, 
so that she was in future to be defenceless. Further, she 
had to give Germany and Austria complete control of her 
oilfields, her grain, her railways, «nd her shipping. The 
full effect of the Bucharest Economic Treaty was to reduce 
the Rumanians to hopeless serfdom such as they had 
endured under the Turk. 

This was the German idea of a “just Peace” or “a 
Peace by understanding” little more than a year ago. 
We cannot remember that Herr Scheidemann raised 
his voice in protest against it, but we remember very 
well that Herr-Erzberger, who is now a _ prominent 
associate of his, defended the Brest-Litovsk Treaty as 
being quite in accord with the Reichstag Peace Resolution 
which he himself had framed. Nor were these monstrous 
‘Treaties surprising to any one who had studied German 
utterances on the subject of war aims. The Mittel-Europa 
or “ Central Europe” project of Herr Naumann, himself 
a very moderate politician as measured by German 
standards, presupposed the forcible subjection of Belgium 
and Holland, Rumania and the Balkan States, toa Hohen- 
zollern-Hapsburg despotism centred in Berlin. The Pan- 
Germans, including among them such Socialists as Dr. 
Lensch, went much further. Herr Scheidemann, who 
poses as an injured innocent, told the Reichstag on April 6th, 
1916, that * one must be a political infant to persuade him- 
self that a whole continent can be set on fire, that millions 
of men can be killed or wounded, without the removal of a 
single frontier-stone placed by some musty old diplomatist.” 
The Socialist Press argued that a policy of “ no annex- 
ations *’ was un-Marxian. The Socialist Deputy Peuss- 
Dessau pleaded for the annexation of Belgium in the 
interests of the Belgians themselves. Another Socialist , 
Herr Landsberg, who is a member of the Peace Delegation, 
urged the annexation of Western Poland up to the river 
Narev, regardless of the fact that it was inhabited 
by five million Poles. At the Socialist Party Congress in 
1917 Herr Scheidemann, supported by the majority, 
refused to admit the right of the Alsace-Lorrainers to 
* Self-Determination ” by a plébiscite. He now makes it a 
grievance that the Allies will not take a plébiscite in Alsace- 
Lorraine, but eighteen months ago he rejected the sugges- 
tion that Germany should d6 so because, he said, Alsace- 
Lorraine was not a nation. Nor would he admit that the 
Poles had any right to * Self-Determination.” The integrity 
of the German Empire must be preserved ; the fine prin- 
ciples to which he paid lip-service, for the benefit of Mr. 
Henderson and M. Longuet, were for export only and not 
for home consumption, 

When we recall the aggressive Imperialism favoured by 
nearly all Germans, and accepted with mild reservations 
by the Majority Socialists as well as by all other parties 
except the small faction headed by Herr Haase and the 
late Dr. Liebknecht, we cannot take Herr Scheidemann’s 
lamentations very seriously. As a matter of fact, the 
Allied Peace terms differ fundamentally in temper from 
the terms which the Germans imposed on Russia and 
Rumania, and which they would have imposed on us if 
they could. The territorial cessions which Germany is 
required to make do not infringe the principle of nationality. 
Germany is only asked to restore a French province to 
France, a Danish district to Denmark, three Polish provinces 
to Poland, and a Lithuanian district to Lithuania. These 
are not annexations but restitutions. In the special case 
of the Saar Valley, which is now German though it was 
long under French rule before 1815, there is no annexation, 
but merely a transfer of the coal-mines to France as com- 
pensation for the coal-mines of Northern France which 
the Germans wilfully destroyed in order to paralyse French 
industry. There can be no sort of comparison between 
these cessions of non-German lands to their rightful 
owners and the wholesale seizures by Germany and her 
confederates of non-German territory at Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest. The Allies, again, only ask Germany to 
compensate them for their losses in a war caused by German 
ambition and malice. They do not seek to establish an 
economic domination over Germany for all time, as Herr 
Scheidemann pretends. They have been actuated rather 





St Ls 
by a desire to make the burden of reparation as light ; 
is possible in the circumstances. The demand. an 
Germany shall pay £5,000,000,000 in thirty years towards 
the cost of undoing the evil that she has wrought is mie 
severe, as the debt might well have borne compound 
interest. As it is, one-fifth of the sum, payable by 192} 
will be free of interest ; two-fifths will bear only 91 .. 
cent. from 1921 till 1926, and afterwards 5 per cent.- 
and the remainder will bear interest at 5 per cent. 
The Kaiser in July, 1917, said that when Germany had won 
the war she would exact an indemnity of £20,000,000,009 
The sooner Germany can pay the compensation, the better 
pleased we shall all be. No serious person in Allied countries 
wishes to reduce the Germans to “ slavery,” though the 
Germans when they had the power actually reduced the 
Russians and Rumanians to slavery of a most objectionable 
kind. All that we ask of Germany, when she has made 
such atonement as is possible for the harm that she has 
done, is that she should become a good European and foy- 
swear the horribie ambitions which have brought her to 
her present state. The Allies, therefore, need not take 
Herr Scheidemann’s factitious indignation too seriously. 
Germany was intolerable when she thought she was winning 
the war, and she seems unable to comport herself in defeat 
with the dignity that great peoples have shown in the past, 
The behaviour of France in 1871 was a model that we may 
commend to Herr Scheidemann and his countrymen. They 
used to boast that they would * organize sympathy ” after 
the war, but now they are likely to stir up fresh 


illwill. 
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JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY: AN APPRECIATION. 
\ 7 HEN a man so many-sided as the late Provost of Trinity 
passes away after eighty years of strenuous life with 
some thirty books to his credit, with a long record of service 
to his College from scholar to Provost, and with gifts which 
enabled him to take his full share in the social life of his time, 
it is hard to sum up his achievements in a limited space. | 
need not indeed attempt a task which a practised hand so 
admirably executed in the Times on May Ist. But | 
welcome the opportunity of giving some of my impressions 
of the man after more than forty years of unbroken 
friendship. 

My acquaintance with Mahaffy dates from the year 1874 and 
the publication of his Social Life in Gréece. That book, with its 
fresh and human treatment and its author's stimulating talk, 
seemed to throw a new light on the classical studies in which 
at Eton my interest had not been fully aroused. Then came the 
Rambles and Studies in Greece, and the memorable journey to 
Greece which [ took in his company in 1877, when we visited 
the excavations then in progress at Olympia, rode across the 
Peloponnese to Argos and Mycenae, where Schliemann’s great 
discoveries were still recent, and finally spent a week in Athens. 
That journey taken under such guidance was a turning-point 
in my life, and from that time Greek studies became one of my 
greatest pleasures. 

In 1878 I paid my first visit to Mahaffy in Dublin, and there 
met his friend Professor Sayce, who in the following year 
assisted me in starting the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies. A controversy which it is better now to forget pre- 
vented Mahaffy, after the first year or two, from taking as 
active a part as he would have wished in the work of the Society, 
but he remained a member until the day of his death. And | 
do not think that it is only my affection for the man which leads 
me to maintain that his long series of books on Greek literature, 
art, and history had their share in bringing about that mere 
human treatment of the classics which has been so marked a 
feature in the educational development of the last forty years. 
However lacking in the refinements of scholarship, Mahafty 
at any rate read the Greek writers of all periods for bimself, and 
brought to bear upon them the fresh mind of a man of the world, 
as much at home in the open air as in the study. That he did 
in later life by sheer hard work attain to scholarship of a high 
order the three volumes in which he explained and deciphered 
the Petrie papyri bear ample witness. 

Though [ only paid him two more visits in Ireland, we 
met pretty constantly in London, we were again 
together in Athens in 1905, when he 
University at the first International Archaeological Congress. 
On such occasions the facility in modern languages which he 


and 
represented his 
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owed to his Continental birth and early education-enabled him 
to hold his own with foreign scholars, while his commanding 
stature and dignified demeanour made him a conspicuous figure. 
he paid me most welcome visits at my moorland home 
‘kshire, and though already an old man handled the gun 
with all his old skill. But even when apart we always kept 
in touch by correspondence. Many of his books passed through 
my hands as publisher, of some I was privileged to correct the 
proofs, and he would tell me of others upon which he was 


engaged, 

It is well known how greatly Mahaffy enjoyed the best 
society, and how his wit, his wide range of knowledge, his 
interest in all sides of life, enabled him to shine in it. But with 
all his powers of conversation, and his fund of stories, he never 
dominated the company, but was as ready to listen as to talk. 
[shall never forget an evening which I spent by his arrangement 
at Bray in 1878 with Father Healy at one end of the table 
and Dr. Nedley at the other, and how Mahaffy himself did little 
more than throw in an occasional word to stimulate the brilliant 
thrust and counterthrust of the two principal actors. His own 
wit was sometimes caustic but never malicious, for at heart he 
was one of the kindliest of men. One characteristic, according 
to my personal experience, Mahaffy shared with another remark- 
able man whom I had the privilege of calling my friend—I 
mean J. R. Green—that he would take as much trouble to talk 
alone and on a footing of equality to a man younger than him- 
self as in a mixed company. And the talk was no monologue, 
for in either case the man of wide reading and well-stored mind 
could by his power of sympathy draw out his younger companion 
and make him contribute his share. 


T wi ce 
in Yor 


Though he never seemed to be bustled, his powers of work 
were extraordinary, as his published writings show, and he was 
always ready to take up new subjects. Thus not only did he 
tackle the Petrie papyri already referred to when he was well 
over fifty, but about the same time (in 1892) the Tercentenary 
of his University turned his attention to the College records, 
and he was largely responsible for the Book of Trinity College 
then produced. Later, as President of the Georgian Society, 
he inspired and contributed to the series of finely illustrated 
volumes which deal with the public and domestic architecture 
of that period in Ireland. His very last book, published hardly 
six months ago, was a scholarly account, with illustrations, of 
the College plate. It was a disappointment to himself as to 
his friends that, after his long service to Trinity, his appointment 
as Provost came so late in life, and that his period of office was 
overshadowed by war. But even so he made the most of his 
opportunities, and in particular devoted himself to the redecora- 
tion of the beautiful Provost's House and the arrangement of 
the pictures, Of the part he played in the rebellion of 1916, 
and in the Convention which followed, the memory is recent, 
but it was worthy of his dignity and courage, though the results 
of the Convention fell far short of his hopes. He was throughout 
his life a patriotic Irishman, proud of his country but by no 
means blind to its faults. 


To those who only saw Mahaffy out of Dublin there was 
one aspect of his character which was little known, his devotion 
to his family. Independent as he may have seemed of domestic 
ties, no one who had the privilege of seeing him in his own home 
could fail to note how much he relied upon Mrs, Mahaffy’s 
support and affection. The loss, eleven years ago, of his life- 
long guide and comforter was irreparable, and he was never 
quite the same man again. The fact that her death occurred on 
his own birthday renewed year by year the poignancy of his 
regret. I can recall, too, how in his journeys to Greece or Italy 
he would during their lifetime always turn aside (as we did in 
1877) to visit his mother and sister in Genoa. And no man was 
truer to his friends. His sympathy in their sorrow was un- 
failing, and if he heard of one who was sick he would make time 
to sit with and cheer him. 

During this winter he had urged 
before L die, 


I end on a personal note. 
me to visit him in his beautiful house 
obstinate cold and persistent bad weather obliged me more than 
once to postpone the pleasure. It had been finally decided that 
I was to go on May 16th; but, alas! it was not to be. The 
vain regret has haunted me as I have tried to pay this last 
But it is some consolation to 


6 ” 


tribute to my friend’s memory. 
know that until the stroke fell his faculties were as vigorous as 
He died as he would have wished, in harness. Reqguiescat 
GrorGe A, MACMILLAN, 


ever, 
in pace, 





NEW MANNERS FOR GUESTS. 

, tere ago we maintained in the Spectator that the spara 

. Foom was an English institution whose importance ia 
the formation of national character could hardly be over- 
estimated. It meant that hospitality in England was not a 
uxury for the rich, but an essential part of middle-class life. 
How to be guests and how to be hosts were matters of middle- 
class training. The war, with its unavoidable adjuncts ot 
more work, less food, constant anxiety, forced economy, ané 
reactionary extravagance, has dealt a hard blow to humdrum 
hospitality. 
Had it not been for the servant difficulty, there would have 
been no doubt about it. As things are, only confirmed optimists 
can feel anything but anxious. 


Whether or no it will ever recover is still a question, 


Even one extra person in the 


| house means extra work, and the great object of every house- 





but an | 


wife just now is to minimize household labour. In the past 
the mistress of a house, and even, so far as his work allowed, 
the master, either “ gave themselves up” to entertaining their 
fuests, or else went on an opposite plan and ‘let them do as 
they liked.” Neither theory of hospitality can any longer be 
put into practice. There is too much to be done. Housework, 
preparation of meals, the fetching of food from shops, limited 
supplies of articles of diet once regarded as necessary—all claim 
not only thought and attention but also time and strength. 
The “ amusing’ 
feeding, and bedding of them, besides the dusting of their rooms, 
is all that the hostess can undertake. 
people can convenience their friends by 
but they cannot do any more. They cannot do that except 
under certain conditions. 


’ of guests is out of the question. The sheltering, 


It comes to this—kind 


* putting them up,” 


A few days ago the present writer had a most enlightening 
conversation on the subject of hospitality with a beautiful and 
charming young married woman from New Zealand. 
preparing to return “home” with a demobilized husband. 
She belonged to rich Colonials, but she did not approve, had not, 
she said, been brought up to approve, of young married people 
beginning life with a servant. Herhome was to be upon a fruit 
farm, not in the wilds but several miles from a town. She pro- 
posed to do the whole of her own work, and to exercise a limited 
but frequent hospitality ; that is, she intended to give her town 
friends from time to time the pleasure of a week-end in the 
country. “I shall forget all that I have learned here about 
‘staying out,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Guests in New Zealand lighter 
work ; they do not increase it. People who did not do so would 
be thought very ill-bred. It is a rest to have friends to stay.” 
Apparently every one who stayed out, even that usually helpless 
creature the bachelor guest, turned to and worked. There was 
Men and women alike 
and expected after 
In the morning their 


She was 


no coming down late to breakfast. 
descended leaving their rooms ‘“ done,” 
breakfast to be set on work of some sort. 
hostess would be too busy to talk ; but tt seems that the touch- 
stone of New Zealand and, we understood, Australian housewifery 
is that the lady of the house should be “idle and tidy in the 
afternoon.” No hot meal is expected after the middle of the 
day, so there is no excuse for getting dirty again when once one 
has ‘cleaned up.’ ‘* You will soon have to do likewise,” said 
our informant as she went away. ‘ Your present ways depend 
upon servants, and on plenty of them.” 
All travellers their tales. We 
washing-days New Zealand women spend an idle afternoon. But 
anyhow there is much to be learned from Colonial example, 
even by those who do not expect, come what may, to be their 
We have several work-making habits here 
Englishmen of all classes 


colour wonder whether on 


own laundrymaids. 
which we think will never be altered. 
seem determined to have a hot meal in the evenings. They 
cannot, they say, work after a heavy meal, and they cannot 
really enjoy their food unless they are to be at leisure after it. 
Continentals are of the A Frenchman eats 
meat and drinks wine in the middle of the morning and goes 


not same mind. 


back refreshed to his business. He, however, looks to another 


good dinner in the evening. French servants are excellent, 
and the difficulties of a French ménage are not increased by 
We cannot learn from France how to preserve our 


No : 


hospitality. 


time-honoured “spare room.” we must copy our own 


young people, as all old people have to do, fix our eves upon our 
Colonial sons and daughters, and turn them away from our 
neighbours across the Channel, however friendly we may be 
with them. Shall we ever be able to effect such a radical change 


in our code of manners for guests that we shall be able to look 
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upon staying company as “a rest” ? We see an incredulous 
smile upon the face of many a weary hostess. “They are 
dears, but I shall be rather glad when they are gone,” said one 
such the other day, talking in confidence of her visitors. “* One 
does get so tired of always looking pleasant when one is so busy. 
1 long to have my face to myself again.”” Perhaps boys and 
girls will learn new ways. A picnic is a form of entertainment 
which appeals strongly to them, and the two sexes would almost 
as soon meet over pleasant work.as over play. No young man 
worth his salt wants to take his holidays sitting down. He 
would rather be actively employed, at least in the morning, 
especially if he can look forward during the “ idle and tidy ”’ 
period of the afternoon to a good flirtation with the girl who 
made such an excellent pudding and washed up so deftly after 
it was eaten. 

When youth is past the part of useful guest may have less 
charm. The hard-worked professional man may be willing to 
feed his own chickens, water his own pony, or carry his own 
coals and clean his own knives in his off time, but he will not 
be so willing to perform these duties for some one else. His 
wife may be well content to do some of her own housework and 
cooking, but not to do some one else’s. Home will seem the 
best place to those who are “married and settled,” or at any 
rate when they have been “married and settled” for a good 
many years. One of the first social changes which must arise 
out of the threatened new way of life will be, we suspect, that 
ordinary society will grow young again. The entertaining 
which will be possible to people of modest incomes will be under- 
taken for the sake of sons and daughters, and will be frankly 
designed to promote matrimony. This sounds rather dull for 
those over twenty-five. While spirits are high, happiness 
endows the silliest talkers with seeming wit. Among the 
very young certainty is cherished to the exclusion of sense, 
and the social art is pursued with little enthusi'sm. But 
after all t'.e whole of social life is not concerned with hospitality, 
There are restaurants and there are plays, and, so far as country 
life is concerned, people who are afraid of being dull should not 
live there. Of course there will always be a society whom all 
these new difficulties will not touch. We do not imagine that 
the wildest reformers ever expect to ‘do away with” the rich, 
who will always command both service and leisure, and will 
be able to keep up a tradition and practise an art of life which 
the mass of the educated must be content to forget. Such a 
society will once more be very delightful. To enter it will be 
one of the reasons for which men long for wealth. After all, 
there should be prizes for successful men. Prizes have a great 
effect for good, especially upon those who strive for them in vain. 








CORRESPON DENCE, 


——<— > 
SPAIN’S OPPORTUNITY. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—It may seem to some observers that the new Spanish 
Government organized by Don Antonio Maura is but one Ministry 
more, destined to maintain order while it lasts and to last just 
long enough to have the Budget voted and then give place to 
another. Although the brief ‘‘ Ministry of All the Premiers ” 
under Sefior Maura last year may appear to support this view, 
it is certainly not that of King Alfonso orof Sefior Maura himself, 
who would not cynically remark, as difi his predecessor, that he 
expected to hold office for a fortnight, while his long and able 
speech in the Cortes last December proves that he retains all 
his old vigour. Although the four months’ Premiership of 
Count Romanones has not been profitless, since the international 
situation has become clearer and whatever suspicions may have 
existed have proved to be unfounded, internally Spain has gained 
nothing from the recent series of Governments lasting a few weeks 
each, Internationally Sefior Maura agrees with his predecessor, 
since it was Sefor Maura who declared (September, 1916) that 
“Spain's preferences are determined by her geographical pcsi- 
tion, and this imposes an alliance with France and England.” 
But Spain, in her own interests and those of her Allies, has need 
of a national internal policy, and no one is better suited to 
introduce and carry out such a policy than the new Premier, 
At the same time he must be given, not five or six months, but 
five or six years and internal quiet if the history of his past 
Premiership is not to be repeated, during which he triumphantly 
vindicated in Parliament (1908-9) the justice and expediency of 
his Bill of local autonomy, but fell before it could become law. 





————— 
If the Republican followers of Sefior Lerroux or the Catalan 
supporters of Seiior Cambo now create disturbances instead of 
limiting themselves to discussion, all Spain and Europe will 
know why it is that Spain never seems to get “ any forrader,” 

Happily Sefior Maura comes into office with his programme of 
local administration intact. The only serious criticism against 
it is that in the hands of the Catalans it might be a source of 
weakness to national unity. And so, whatever be the Spanish 
problem broached, it almost invariably comes round to the 
Catalan question. As the Conservative journal La Epoca re. 
marked recently, the centre of Spanish politics is at present 
Barcelona. Experience has shown that a politician who deals 
with the Catalans must have a long spoon, but it is none the legs 
certain that the Catalan question can only be properly examined 
and solved in relation to Spain as a whole. The number of 
parties is legion—Regionalists, Federalists, Nationalists, Separa. 
tists—but the real probiem is at once deeper and more Spanish, 
For it is less a question of separating or federalizing States 
than of restoring the vigour and efficiency of the Municipios, the 
Town (or Village) Councils. Thus within the anti-Spanish 
“Catalanism”’ of the extremists lies an essentially Spanish 
problem. Liberal and Conservative statesmen have agreed 
as to the vast importance of this local life in Spain. It seems 
indeed a kind of Iberian inheritance, and the modern Basque 
is inclined to degenerate, notably in great cities. The late Liberal 
leader, Senor Moret, declared (November, 1909) that “when 
our Municipios were great so was our history,” and Sefior Maura 
himself quite recently has denounced the administrative cen- 
tralization imported from France as “ execrably exotic” in 
Spain. Madrid is the administrative capital, but it does not 
represent Spain even in the limited sense in which Paris repre. 
sents France or Lisbon Portugal. Long years of centralization 
and a certain Oriental fatalism have, however, reduced most of 
the Municipios to complete indolence or indifference, so that the 
Government can do with them politically what it will. The 
case of Catalonia shows that where there is a will there is a way 
to throw off the yoke of what is commonly called “ caciquism ” 
(the official manipulation of elections). But Catalonia, more 
wideawake and developed in this respect, that is, politically, than 
the other districts of Spain, also serves to show the danger that 
stringpuller A (the Madrid Government) may be displaced only 
to bring in stringpuller B (a Barcelona party). 
the Barcelona correspondent of El Imparcial (February 16th, 
1919), the Catalan Lliga—i.e., Sefior Cambo and his friends— 
“are exercising an oppressive and opprobrious caciquism 
throughout Catalonia.” The centralization is not less strict 
than when it acted on a wider circumference. For Barcelona 
is not Catalonia, and it is a mistake to think of Catalonia as a 
whole as progressive, industrial, or Anarchist. That might be 
true at most of Barcelona, although even here there is really a 
preponderating conservative element; but far the greater part 
of Catalonia is inhabited by tradition-loving agriculturists, 
among whom Carlism has always found numerous supporters. 
Thus any Madrid Government sincerely desirous of granting 
Jocal independence is confronted with two main difficulties, the 
fear that a party at Barcelona may attempt to monopolize all 
privileges conceded and exploit them with the ultimate view of 
separation from Castile, and the knowledge that in other dis- 
tricts of Spain no use whatever is often made of these privileges. 
The roads have remained unmended, the schoolmasters unpaid, 
and in this very year 1919 the municipal doctors have pathetically 
implored that they may be State-paid. 

And yet every one who has studied the history or the 
character of Spaniards arrives at the conviction that in 
municipal autonomy lies the best hope of Spain's re- 
generation. By legislating for the individual Municipio and 
not for the Mancomunidad (group of Municipios), and by 
making each Municipio financially independent, the difficulties 
may perhaps be got over. Sefior Maura has made it clear that 
it is useless to concede autonomy unless it is accompanied by 
sources of revenue. Against the prosperity of the vast majority 
of the Municipios, and therefore against education and agricul- 
ture, the protection granted to Barcelona industries has con- 
stantly militated. But Catalan agitation will have conferred 
a great benefit on Spain by keeping the question of local autonomy 
continually to the fore, provided that it be settled in a national 
way and not in the restricted sense advocated by Barcelona 
politicians. The circulation of Spain’s new wealth, public 
works, improvement of agriculture and education, reform of 
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the administration and bureaucracy (fewer and better-paid 
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officials is an old project of Sefior Maura’s) are all closely con- 
nected with this great reform. They will all come nearer 
realization if the new Government is able to carry it out as, 
or nearly as, Sefior Maura presented it ten years ago, in no 
narrow party spirit but as a general uplifting and revival of the 
Spanish nation. Spain may be likened to a row of runners 
before a race: they are all full of energy or impatience, but 
time passes, the signal is not given, and Catalonia dashes forward 
alone, only to be brought back deliberately, with great loss of 
time for all, to the starting-place. But the Catalans are not 
jacking in talent or intelligence, and they must have realized that 
they will never win the sympathy of the rest of Spain or of 
Europe so long as they thwart the man who is willing to give 
the word, and throw obstacles in the path of a reform because 
it does not exactly suit their own plans.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


——_f—— 

{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to try to correct what appears to be a 
misapprehension of the meaning of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations on p. 553 of your issue of May 3rd ? 

Towards the end of the second paragraph of your article on 
the Covenant you express your fear that unanimity on the 
Council will never be secured when the interests of a member 
of the Council are involved. “ All history has shown us,” you 
say, “that when an aggrieved Power is asked to be judge in 
its own cause unanimity is quite beyond reach.’’ The answer to 
this is that when an issue hag reached the stage of being 
referred to the Council as a dispute, Article XV. provides that 
the agreement of the parties to the dispute is not necessary 
to give force to the recommendation of the Council; this, in 
fact, is one of the exceptional cases where it is expressly pro- 
vided (see Article V.) that complete unanimity is not required. 
In other words, the aggrieved Power may be a judge in its own 
cause, but it will be a judge without a vote. 

Later on, at the end of the next paragraph, you recognize, 
ase of small States, that parties to a dispute will not 
he permitted to exercise a veto in its settlement. But you find 


this provision inconsistent with that allowing any State to sit 


LETTERS 


1 
in the 


and vote in the Council 
“He would he 
‘who could distinguish between a dispute to which 
is a party and a dispute which ‘ specially affects 
its interests.’’”’ He would indeed, and in this truth lies the 
1e difficulty. When any dispute concerning a small 
State not represented on the Council is referred to the latter, 
the small State will be given the option of declaring itself a 
party to the dispute or not. If it does eo, it will appear before 
the Council, but will not have a vote; if it does not, it will be 
taken to declare itself disinterested in the question, and will 
not be to attend the discussion. This 
dilemma, however, will only confront small States in the case 
will be many important questions, 


a man of superhuman wisdom,” you 


nterests. 
continue, 
ismall Power 


solution of t} 


theretore invited 
of actual disputes. There 
not of the nature of disputes, during the discussion of which 
members of the Council with right of 
J. RK. M. Boris. 


they will hecome ad hoc 
-I am, Sir, &c., 
British Delegation, Paris. 


veto 





A CONVPERENCE ON BUILDING. 

{To tHe Eprtor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—I am directed by my Council to let you know that, in 
view of the present unsatisfactory condition of the building 
trade, the Royal Institute of British Architects has decided 
to hold a Conference at which the many difficulties can be 
discussed by delegates from the separate groups of workmen 
and employers. The meetings will be held on 
May 20th, in the large gallery of the Royal Institute, 9 Conduit 
Street, Regent Street; they will be opened at 10.30 a.m. by 
the President of the Local Government Board; and a series 
of short papers, to be read in not more than fifteen minutes 
In the afternoon, from 2.15, 
after Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
has reviewed the main 


nas 


each, will occupy the morning. 
papers will be discussed, 
President of the Royal Institute, 
questions that the Conference will consider. 

These questions are six in number: (1) Causes of the present 
abnormal cost of building. (2) Government housing schemes; 
their effects on prices, on employment, and on architecture. 
(3) The competitive contract system; should it be retained, or 
(4) How to reduce time and cost in 


the 


modified, or abolished? 





il on all matters specially affecting its | 
| be characteristic of 





Tuesday, | 


construction. (5) The mutual relations of architects, builders, 
and workmen. (6) The views of people who wish to build. 

My Council desire me to point out that, while architects are 
greatly concerned for the speedy restoration of their profession 
to prosperous activity, they are not identified with the personal 
interests of those who are engaged in the building trades. 
Their object in convening the Conference, to which you are 
invited, is to give to those immediately interested an oppor- 
tunity of stating publicly their views, and to aid by every 
means in their power the establishment of vigorous and healthy 
conditions in this great industry.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. Guy Dawser, 
Hon. Sec. Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, 

9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W’. 1. 

[We are delighted to hear that the Institute is calling a 
Conference on these vital matters. We attach special import- 
ance to Clauses (1) and (4). The housing problem cannot be 
solved except by a reduction in the cost of construction. 
Further, at the present time every effort must be made to 
discover new and revive obsolete forms of construction. Only 
by some such means can the brick met. 
Ep. Spectator.]} 


famine be — 





TWO POLITICAL PROPHECIES. 

(To tHe Eprron or tHE ‘“ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—It is sometimes amusing to prophesy in regard to political 
events. Will you allow me to indulge my whim? If by this 
time next year my prophecies have not come true I shall he 
delighted to acknowledge my error. I prophesy that before 
many menths are past we shall see “a compromise break 
out ” between Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Northcliffe. Like 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, their battle will be over, and we 
shall find them with their other’s necks. 
Already there are signs of the battle dying away. (Note Mr. 
Kennedy Jones’s speech and the more chastened comments of 
the Times and Daily Mail.) 

My next prophecy is that Mr. Lloyd George will yield to the 
demand for a public investigation into the highly confidential 
matter treated of by Lord French in his Memoirs, and that the 
result of such an investigation will be to create still further 
disconsideration amongst those of Mr. Lloyd George’s Liberal 
The 


arms round each 


colleagues who for the moment appear to be reviving. 
very complimentary language used by Lord French in regar! 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s conduct during the early part of the wa: 
and especially in regard to shells and heavy ordnance, an! 
what appears to be the activits 
contrasted very favourably with the action of other members 
of the Ministry, is likely to It will 

Mr. Lloyd George to make practical 
of Lord 


them to his own advantage. 


implied suggestion that his 


do a good deal of damage. 


this 


and 
that I 


indiscretions 
[ supyx 
right in assuming that Lord French’s Memoirs were submitt 
If so 
swan song of the Censorship sh 

aC 


and personal use French’s 


se 


Incidentally 


to the usual censorship and were passed for publication. 


is interesting that the 


an indiseretion.—I 


it 


be so flagrant Sir, 


im, 

EL JUNIOR. 

the pi 
] 


Spectat r.] 


»phe 


[We shall watch with interest to see wh 


of “‘ Daniel Junior ” come home to roost. 


[To THE Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.” 
The Coal frankly a political manwuvy 


The economic theories, dialectics, and 


Sir, Commission i 


fireworks which 


have been let off are really quite irrelevant. The broad tac 
are: (1) That the pre-war condition of the coal industry was 
State 
of the i 


other 


ts 


as imperfect other human organizations. (2) That 


control during the war depreciated the efficiency 


as 
n- 
dustry, and as usual worsened the relations between employers 
and employed. (3) That Mr. Smillie and his friends demand 
State control not only for coal, but for land and all forms of 
private property. (4) That nation is clamouring to be 
delivered from the politician’s and the bu: power 
to interfere with industry, and to be allowed its 
(5) That the consumer, 
than the miner, 
not 


the 
eaucrat’s 
to manage 
who is numerically 
vitally 
the 


own business. nine 
important and who is 


the supply of 


times more 

interested in 
Commission—presumably because manceuvre 
not pretend to be an impartial inquiry. That Mr. Lloyd 
When the public gi 


coal, is represented on 


a political eS 
(6) 
asps 


1 
n 


George is in favour of nationalization. 
rrogant at 


these facts the Coal Commission and Mr. Smillie’s ar: 
loudly expressed intentions will recede into their proper 
spective.—I am, Sir, &c., Percy Creep. 
Brooks’s. pe os 
THE PROPOSED TRIAL OF THE 

(To THE Eprtor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The Times of May 10th reproduced part 
from the Dutch Handelsblad to the effect that Holland could not 


KAISER. 
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| 
an al e 
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possibly assent to the extradition of the ex-Emperor. Is it 
too much to hope that, by respecting Dutch scruples in this 
matter, we may build a golden bridge by which we can escape 
from a position of the greatest delicacy and danger? The 
Spectator, though not I think with much enthusiasm, has 
hitherto favoured the idea of bringing the Kaiser to justice; 
hut surely it is unthinkable that the Allies, whose pride it is 
to uphold the rights of the small nations, should coerce 
Holland into committing an action which conflicts with her 
feelings of national honour. The objections to bringing the 
ex-Emperor before a Court consisting of five Judges from the 
Allied Powers seem to me, I confess, overwhelming. It is 
impossible to call a Tribunal impartial when the injured 
parties to the suit, however deeply and cruelly wronged, sit 
in the seat of justice. Yet this is the course to which we are 
at present committed. Two lines of argument mutually in- 
compatible are just now widely prevalent. On the one hand, 
we are told, perhaps rightly, that the German people are 
equally guilty with their former Sovereign, and we are bidden 
entirely to ignore their plea that by overthrowing the Hohen- 
sollerns they have repudiated the past. On the other hand, 
we propose to arraign William IT. as responsible for the war. 
We cannot surely have it both ways. If the Emperor is really 
to blame, have we any right continually to declare that the 
German nation if unrepentant and unchanged, that the 
depo-ition of the Hohenzollerns makes no difference, and that 
no admission of the wrong done to Belgium can avail them at 
all? If we believe that the Emperor was but the mouthpiece 
ef his people and was forced by them along the fatal path, 
there can be little justification for bringing him alone to trial. 

There is another very practical danger. Nothing could be 
more calamitous than some feeble non-committal verdict which 
would serve to whitewash the accused in the eyes of the world. 
To decide the qvestions at issue with proper legal proof and 
due respect paid to the law of evidence will take an intermin- 
Questions decided in a rough-and-ready way by 
wear 


alle time. 
popular opinion—and often no doubt ro decided rightly 
a very different aspect when presented by skilled lawyers in a 
Court of Justice. The greatest moral guilt is often not 
susceptible of legal proof. The defence will have immense 
possibilities of protracting the trial. There will certainly 
be countercharges, and, however unfounded they may be, they 
will have to be investigated and argued out. The whole 
evestion will be dragged down into a commonplace atmosphere, 
ob-cured by the squabbles of advocates and overlaid with legal 
technicalities. 

Bat, it is said, is the Emperor to escape punishment? 
furely the mere contemplation of the desolation he has caused 
must be worse than a thousand deaths. He has flung away 
the most splendid throne in Europe. He has humbled to the 
the greatest military Power on earth. The fendatory 
Princes of the Empire have been involved in his fall. The 
prosperous, efficient, well-organized national life, that was the 
Even tliat 


ahust 


envy of Durope, has collapsed in irretrievable ruin. 
great and formidable Fleet, the special delight and creation 
of his heart and brain, instead of going down gloriously in 
blood and fire in some Armageddon on the sea, has steamed 
ignominiously and submissively into the harbours of its 
triumphant and contemptuous foe. Is all this no punishment? 
We can only marvel that the burden of life can he supported 
in the awful bitterness of such a remorse, in the haunting 
pain of A certain scornful magnanimity best 
befiis the conquering nations. There is only one Court in 
which an indictment can lie against such a delinquent, and 
there the sentence has been already given. ‘“ Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord.”—1] am, Sir, &c., 
li orcester College, Oxford. 


buch regrets. 


I’. E. Roperts. 





HOW TO FIGHT BOLSHEVISM. 
{To rue Epizor or THE “‘ Spectator.’’} 

S:x,—In your interesting article on this subject you emphasize 
the need for co-operation between the forces making for order 
and patriotism, a view with which I am in strong sympathy. 
Verhaps you will allow me to point out that the British Empire 
Union has been combating Bolshevism ever since its introduc- 
tion, as well as its forerunners, Pacificism and pro-Germanism., 
I do not think the reality of the Bolshevik 
appreciated in this country. In a Jeaflet the Union has just 
which I enclose a copy, the kind of 
Bolshevik Russia which is the 
benefit of our workers. Can one be surprised if they are stirred 
to agitation by the hope of such a Utopia? 
countries, and even in 


menace 18 yet 


issued, ot you may see 


picture of being drawn for 


Ai the present moment, in many our 


own, the social system—and indeed civilization itself—is im 


peritied in much the same way as the safety of a crowd is 
imperilied on a wreeked ship or in a burning building. If 
ild keep cool, few 
of themselves general disaster may result. At a 


every all might be safe; but if a 
think or ly 


when production should be increased, the workers 


one Wu 


hicment 








| 
everywhere are incited to demand higher wages and shorter 
hours; at a moment when it is urgent that every penny should 
be saved and put to productive uses if possible, “ capitalists ” 
are being practically treated as social criminals; so there is 
great risk that the desperate rule—Every man for himsel{—m, . 
be adopted. Sections of the workers will use their power to get 
all they can; those who could establish or extend industries oy 
trade will refuse, preferring to spend their wealth while they 
have it. Yet none of us who have seen what all classes in oyp 
great country have been able to accomplish by united effort 
during the war can believe there is any ground for despair. 
But there is danger in apathy. A serious educational cam. 
paign, particularly in the industrial areas, is urgently neces. 
sary, in which the economic fallacies of Marxism and the 
truth about Bolshevism shall be plainly demonstrated. I hope 
that in our efforts to organize such a campaign the British 
Empire Union will have the support of your readers. They 
will he glad to know that we are arranging to co-operate with 
other organizations with a view to avoid overlapping and waste 

of energy and money.—I am, Sir, &e., 
I. Bowpen Smita, Hon, Sec 

British Empire Union, 346 Strand, W.C. 2. 


real 


[To Tae Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—l am sure very many of your readers have much appre- 
ciated your article in last Saturday's number, ‘‘ How to Fight 
Bolshevism,” and would be glad to join either the Nationa! 
Unity Movement or the National Security Union if the 
existence of the Societies were given more publicity. I was 
away on March 29th and (as my copy of the Spectator is sent 
to a missionary the week following publication) consequently 
did not see the letter you refer to. I shall be much obliged 
if you will send me the office address of either Society in order 
that I] may become a member.—I em, Sir, &c., 

29 Devonshire Place, Birkenhead. R. R. Day. 

|The address of the National Unity Movement is 38 VDicca- 
dilly, W.; Hon. Secretary, Major EK. H. Foot, R.E. The address 
of the National Security Movement is 5 St. James’s Place 
S.W. 1.—Eb. Spectator.) 


’ 





PEACE REJOICINGS. 

(To THE Epitor or THE ‘“‘ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—There seems still to be a great deal of uncertainty 
the best way of rejoicing on the conclusion of 
various proposals that have been made scarcely seem t 
adequate to the importance of this unique occasion. But it 
is 1mportant that some programme should be formulated and 
accepted. On the cessation of hostilities in November last 
there was an unpremeditated and spontaneous outbreak ¢ 
thanksgiving and rejoicing, which made up for an occasional 
lack of dignity by being heartfelt and enthusiastic. But now, 
after these many months of waiting and of diseussion of rival 
claims, it is quite impossible to expect any repetition of such 
rejoicing; it behoves us then to con-ider and consult as to the 
way in which our rejoicings should be made and to take the 
necessary preliminary steps. 

The most popular proposal appears to be for an enormous 
number of bonfires and fireworks; but this, though it might 
have a place on the programme, is not fitted to be the 
beginning of a new era. Would it not be difficult entirely to 
divest such a demonstration from a feeling of triumph ove! 
our defeated foes? It would be like dragging the vanquishel 
at the chariot-wheels of their conquerors. ‘ See the conquering 
is not an appropriate Peace chorus. Have we not 


Peace 


here comes ” 
had enough gunpowder, fire, and sword to last all of us, even 
the youngest, through our lives? We now need to see how 
we can turn our swords into ploughshares. Peace is a 
concord, tor union—union of classes, of pa! 
But there has been little or no suggestion of 
to give a religious import to our rejoicings, 4! 1 


for rest, for 
of Churches. 
any attempt 
I would plead for something that would mark the religious 
character of this great Peace as solemnly and emphatically as 
may be possible. 

There is one service of the Church, of all Christian Churches, 
which seems peculiarly suited for such a time—the service ol 
Holy Communion—and, in a word, 1 would commemorate this 
great oceasion and all its possible developments by a universal 
celebration of Holy Communion in which, and in singing the 
Te Deum, all should be invited to participate. I would have a 
simultaneous service in all the churches and chapels ot 


the 
land, open to all comers, of whatever creed, sect, or nationality. 
Each church should follow its own ritual, but all comers should 
be welcome. 
should be held, of whatever nature was suitable, in synagogues, 
mosques, and temples, and thus a united cry of thanksgiving 
Such a truly catholic service would at 


At the same time, as far as possible, services 


should go up to God. 
the same time be of the nature of a pledge as to the way in 
which the worshippers accepted the Peace as a true and noble 
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world, an 


foundation for a If it made annual 
festival, if might serve as a lasting memento of the universal 


I am, Sir, &c., 


new were 
protherhod of mankind.- 


Savile Club. Ricairp Wrtaeur. 





CHURCH AND STATE, 
{To tre Eprrorn or tre ‘“ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—It seems to me that your correspondent “ Preshyter 


Scotus et Ignotus "’ (Spectator, May 3rd) gives away his case 


by admitting as he does that the Scottish Episcopal Church 
ig “ high” in tone 
the natural law of reactions.” 


This highness, he says, is “ according to 
Yes; and surely also because of 
the separation of his Communion from the main current of the 
national life. The fact is that, with all its merits, the Scottish 
ipiscopal Church is a beacon that may well warn those of the 
English National Church who are inclined to favour the “ Life 
and Liberty ” 
churching the Englis! 
js, without exception, the narrowest Communion in Scotland 
in this sense that it is so emphatically a class Chureh. Tts 
sectional in the land. While it 
numbers in its exignous membership clergy and laity who 
command the highest is, nevertheless, noted as a 
congenial nidus for snobs, tuft-hunters, ef hoc genus omne. 
Your that ‘ Calvinism 
today in Scotland and has failed to keep diverse types in one 
ommunion.” This I deny. In the National Church of Seot- 
Jand the three types familiarly known in England as “ high,” 
have each and all, as might be expected 
representa- 


campaign of the grave peril involved in un- 
1 


nation. The Scottish Episcopal Church 





atmosphere is a proverb 


respect, it 


correspondent says is established 


“broad,” and “ low 
in an HMstablished Church, their clearly marked 


tives. The Scots Kirk is at present faced by a danger similar 
to that which is pointed out in your masterly articles on 
Church and State. Through the well-meant but ill-omened 


policy of some within her pale, the Scottish nation is in danger 
of heing unchurched and secularized, while the Seots Kirk is 
being denominationalized in the of a 
IT am, Sir, &c., 

A. Gorvox Mircuent, D.D. 


in danger of interests 
proposed big sectarian 


Mense of Killearn, Glasgow. 


‘combine.”’ 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE HOLY COMMUNTON,. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirx,—-The Bishop of Oxford presented to the House of Bishops 
“3 who 


a petition signed by fourteen “ representative clerygmen 
gay: “It is not permissible to admit members of non-Episcopal 
Churches to Communion, except in the case of a dying person 
who has expressed a desire for reconciliation with the Church.” 
The Revision proposals make no change in the Confirmation 
Rubric. “ And there shall none be admitted to the holy Com- 
munion, h time as he be confirmed, or he ready and 
desirous Under the Prayer Book as it is, 
we are entitled to contend that the history of the Rubrie and 
the decisions of high legal and ecclesiastical authorities permit 
an interpretation different from that insisted upon by the four- 
If the Revision scheme receive 


until eu 


to he confirmed.” 


teen“ representative clergymen.” 
legal confirmation, we can no longer do this, and the practice 
of many of the most loyal and peaceable sons of the Church of 
This fact has strangely escaped 
Perhaps the new claims 


England must be abandoned. 
notice in the discussions on Reunion. 
of the Episcopate to be “ lawful authority i 
Something more than a dispensation is required 


may provide “ dis- 


penaations.” 
to secure the right of Christian Englishmen who have not been 
to approach the Table in their National 
am, Sir, & Taos. J. Pccvertart. 
Vicarage, N.W.6. 

THE RACKS OF 
[To tHe EpiTror OF THE 
Sie,—Perhaps you will kindly allow me to offer a 
regarding the letters that appeared recently in your‘intere-ting 
thought betrayed by some of your 


confirmed Lord's 


Chureh.—I 


St. Paul's 





IRELAND. 
“ Srecrator.’’) 


few remarks 


weekly. The confusion of 


correspondents on this subject is remarkable; and seemingly 


our Professors are really of little use to us, for the lessons 
they teach are persistently ignored. 

Your postscript to Mr. Venning’s letter is correct on the 
whole, but why should we sacrifice accuracy for the rake of 
political expediency, as you suggest, when you say that the 
North might he called ‘ Saxon” and South ‘“ Celtic’! 





to the 
Norse 


place 


clearly demonstrate—this particularly with regard 

Western Isles, almost every one of which is called by a 
name, whilst a large proportion of the Lowland names 
and personal—are Gaelic. 


Lowlanders 


The Highlanders do not call thea 
This word applies solely to the 
inhabitants of England: the word simply means Englishmen. 
[ have never yet heard a Lowlander called Sassenach, and I 
am a Highlander and a Gaelic speaker. The main racial basis 
of the whole of Scotland Pictish (Northern and 
Southern), which to-day is conclusively proved to have been 
Gaelic or Celtic; so that, taking the whole of the Scottish 
people together, it is pretty much the right through, 
with the exception of a sprinkling on the East and South-Hast 
coast of industrial elements from the Low Countries, whoe 
racial composition is said to somewhat obscure.—I 
Sir, &c., I’, M. 
5 Kast India {frenuec, EC. 3. 

(We cannot continue this correspondence 


* Sassenach.”’ 


Lowland is 


same 


be am, 


Saaw. 


Lp. Spec lator.) 


ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY. 

(To tae Eptror THE ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 
One cannot hot and cold.” If the Yugo. 
Slavs deny the right of the Italians to annex towns which 
have a considerable [talian population, how can they justify 
their own efforts to extirpate the Albanian race and seize its 
lands contrary to the wish of the Albanian 
Albania was guaranteed independence by the Powers in 1913. 
But in defiance of this the Serbs (or Yugo-Slavs, if they prefer 
this title) have now massed an army twenty-five kilometres 
within the Albanian frontier and threaten Seutari, the capital 
of the country. In Albanian district occupied by the 
Serbs since the Berlin ‘Treaty they have pursued the same 
policy of exterminating the population 
massacre or expulsion, It is therefore to be wondered at 
that the Italians do not wish to expose any Italian populations 


1 


oF 


Str, * blow blow 


whole nation? 


every 


native either by 


not 


{o a people who are in the habit of making a Slav country by 


destroying alien population. ‘The Report of the Carnegie 
Commission in 1913 gives a clear idea of the treatment any 


annexed aliens may expect. And as that Report clearly shows, 
as the worst atrocities are carried out invariably by brigand 
bands with the deeds of which the Government always declares 


it has had nothing to do, no safety can be hoped for.—I am, 





Sir, &c., M. k. Duraam. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S CHARACTER 
(To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘ Specrator.'’] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to protest against the statement in 


your review of Colonel Repington’s Vestigia that the Duke of 
I thought this myth had been 
long ago. I had 
one or two of his friends who were intimately acquainted with 


Wellington was a callous man? 
disposed ot have the privilege of knowing 
him, and they always repudiated the idea with indignation 
The man burst into the battle of Waterlo» 
when the list of killed was read to him could hardly have been 
Amongst many other instances of his considera 
The Life of 


the evidence 


whio tears after 
a callous man 
tion I would mention that 
Sir Burges, p. 324; 
of the Duke's aide-de-camp, Majer Gordon, how the Duke rode 
out and home thirty miles during two consecutive nights in 


cared tor 


which is contained in 


James we there read, on 


order to see that his wounded soldiers were properly 


The story is too long to tell in such a letter aa this, but it is 
a very strong testimony to the Duke's consideration i 
further evidence were necessary, I could call in the aid of 
(1) Creevey, who when describing his interview with the Duke 
on June 19th, 1815, writes ‘nothing could do a conqueror 


seriousness at the loas of 


and (2) Lord Stanhore 


his gravity and 


I., p. 237 


more honour than 
lives he had sustained ” (Vol 
(Conversations, p. 203 _ 
*T have observed not on 
though common occasions, how warm 1s the attachment of this 


merely on this, but many torm 


whole household to its maste: Not many fathers I really 

believe are so much beloved by their children as the Duke Is 

by his servants.” 

The circumstances of his position and the men he had to dea 

with forced him to be a rigid disciplinarian, but callous he 

never was.—I am, Sir, &c., Josxn Murray 
50 Albemarle Street, Wot 


[We used unguarded language We should have said that 





Breadly speaking, the Irish people are Celto-Norse, this being 
the bulk compound racial element constituting the inhabitants 
of that country throughout. The whole trouble in Ireland is 
eliminate that distarbing factor and there would be 
When religion is so degraded as to become an 
intriguing political factor it undoubtedly is a curse, as is 
clearly illuatrated in the cace of Treland. 
One of that the 
Scotland are purely Celtic, but this is far from the truth 
Ethnologically, the Highlanders Gaelic-Scan 


religious: 
1 


» trouble. 


your correspondents says Highlanders of 


helong to the 





dinavian race, ag the place-names and the names of the people 


the Duke of Wellington was often callous in manne: Evidence 
of this is the very derogatory phrases he applied t hia seldiers 
in his letters Such phrases alone might account for the 
‘myth.” But we quite agree with Mr. Murray that the Duke 
was not really callous. He was far too great a man for tha 
Ev. Spectator.) 
INCOME TAX 

(To rae Epiror of THE Specraror.’’] 
Str,—Not the least of the many anomalies in the pr 
methods of collecting the Income ‘lax is that which oan 
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Englishman resident and employed in India or other of our 
Colonies is, unlike his happier brother at home, debarred from 
recovering excess in the case of dividends from which the full 
amount of the tax has been deducted at the source in this 
country. We have the authority of Mr. Bumble for the fact 
that the law is an ass; but that a man, merely because he 
happens to be in one latitude, should be denied that relief 
which is his uncontested right when in another, would seem to 
be indeed the logic of a super-ass. Apart from the absurdity 
of this vnreason, in days when the Income Tax is six shillings 
in the pound, and may yet be higher, it is a very grave hard- 
ship for the possessor of an income of a few hundred pounds, 
with perhaps a wife and children dependent on him, to be 
deprived of so large a portion of his means. This gross in- 
justice should he promptly remedied, not only in the interest 
of those who suffer from it, but from patriotic motives, as the 
general respect for law and order is scarcely likely to be 
increased when our rulers raise money by resorting to such 
The words “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
” do by no means authorize Caesar to become a pick- 
ce es Oe 8 


shifts. 
Caesar's 
pocket.—I am, Sir, &., 





SETTLEMENT IN EAST AFRICA. 
(To rae Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—My letter to the Press in November has brought me much 
correspondence and some criticisms. It is a somewhat curions 
coincidence that at the time that letter was written in England, 
a Government Commission out here, composed of high officials 
and experienced planters, recommended the same minimum 
capital, viz., £500. To win through on that amount men mast 
work hard, live hard, and abstain altogether from drink. Can 
such men he found? If so, the following facts should be noted 
by them: Coffee after four years, taking an average of years, 
returns more than €10 an acre. The average cost of bringing 
an acre of eoffee into bearing, exclusive of cost of land and 
supervision, is less than £10 an acre. Flax has not been so 
fully developed, but a Mount Elgon planter tells me that his 


flax realized £280 a ton, that it took less than ten acres to | 


produce a ton, and that the total expenses, not counting cost 
of land and supervision, were £80 per ton; also that he had 
plonghed up sixty acres of promising young coffee to plant flax, 
the return being quicker. Capitalists are realizing the profits 
tu be made here, and notwithstanding a 12 per cent. currency 
rate, money will be pouring in. Large syndicates are employ- 
ing native labour by hundreds. Labour at present is falling 
off, but it is hoped that this is a matter that will improve. 

My chief reason for writing this letter is to plead for con- 
sideration for the men with small means. Let me impress on 
sach men that there is no great hurry. Besides the thousands 
of farms already surveyed there are huge gamo reserves— 
through one the railway already passes—and others not too 
remote are admirably suited for coffee, flax, and wheat; also 
there are other parts of this glorious continent which offer 
wealth to the hard-working and eelf-denying man.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Kircuexer oF Kuartoum (Colonel). 

Mombasa P.O., British East Africa, March 20th. 

P.S.—Any one wishing for further particulars should write 


t» the Clayton Printing Press, Chesham, Bucks, for A Patriotic | 


Roud to Wealth, price 6d. 

POSSESSIONS. 

“ Spectator.’'] 

’ in the Spectator 





IMPERSONAL 

(To tne Eprrox OF THE 

Sin,—The article on ‘‘Impersonal Possessions’ 
of May 3rd was most interesting, especially to one just emerging 
from the throes of a spring clean, when the number of one’s 
possessions is very much in evidence. It is amazing to behold 
the accumulation that goes on from year to year in spite of 
the annual weeding out, and the passing on of sundry trifles 
to that blessed institution, the “ Jumble Sale.” There are 
times when one feels like kicking the whole lot into the sea 
and starting life again in a tent or a cottage with the barest 
necessaries around one. For how can any one find time to 
watch the unfolding of the glorious blossoms of spring when 
one is up to the eyes cleaning and scouring possessions? Even 
books, most desirable of all possessions, are responsible for 
many hours of dusty labour at this time, for they must have 
their little ‘‘annual outing.” We ask ourselves why we go on 
buying books. But we are incorrigible, and do it again and 
The strange part of it is that the more possessions we 
18 


again. 
have, the less time we have to enjoy them, and that 
reason for their becoming in time a burden rather than a joy. 

One factor, overlooked by the writer of the article, in the 
matter of people betaking themselves to hotel boarding- 
house life is that, forty or fifty years ago, when families were 
larger, the housewife could usually rely on having one or two 
daughters at home who, as time went on, relieved her of some 
of the care and responsibility of looking after the household 
Now, however, when every daughter must have a 


or 


treasures. 


the | 

















career and goes outside to seek it, the mother in failing 
strength and declining years is left to look after not only bao 
own possessions but those which every other member of the 
family has accumulated in his or her lifetime. It is hardly 
to be wondered at, then, as some of us get older, and sit more 
loosely to this life, that we seek to be rid of those earthly ca 
sessions which so often hinder us from possessing that whic] 
is far more precious—ourselves, our own souls.—I am, Sir, & 
Cardiff. Sornia H. E. Lanaaarp,. 


1 





WAR GRAVES. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—You kindly allowed me to address a letter to yon on the 
above subject some weeks ago, and I would again ask fo 
indulgence. I have just seen the pamphlet, The Graves of th, 
Fallen, written by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and illustrated by 
Mr. Douglas MacPherson. Although the size of the headstone 
is given on p. 6, I think it is unfortunate that it is not mop. 
tioned to what scale the illustrations are drawn; and those . 
PP. 10, 13, and 14 convey a totally wrong idea of the ofix ial 
size. Most people to whom I have shown the illustrations 
have guessed the size at anything from four to five feet in 
height. Again, it is to be regretted that the lady and gentleman 
shown on p. 8 are not in the foreground, as it might then be 
noticed that the headstones reach only a little above the knee 
As regards the lettering, I am informed that on any soft stone 
it is not safe to cut less than three-quarter-inch letters, by; 
on marble, granite, or any hard stone three-eighth-inch letters 
can be eut~half-inch quite easily—and would not be out of 
proportion to the size allowed. I refer to this because | am a 
supporter of Lady Florence Cecil’s petition to be allowed to 
put up across.—I am, Sir, &c., G. Grawam S. Gavnpy. 
Whernside, Headingley, Leeds. 





MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE, 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—This subject has been much brought before the public o/ 
late, and many new schemes for promoting it are started. W) : 
is it that existing Homes with this object in view are so badly 
supported? May I call your readers’ attention to one in 
Pimlico which has existed over forty years, and has lately been 
reorganized to meet all modern requirements ? Girls fr i 
thirteen years old and upwards have been received and trained 
here, and taught how to feed and care for their babies, and 
kept six or more months with them, so that the mother instinct 
has acted like the hold of an anchor and kept them in the 
straight path afterwards. Many more pitiful cases have passe: 
through this Home. Now it has developed into a hospital! 
also, and two certified midwives are at its head. It is inspecte 
and receives the Government grant, but it cannot exist without 
private charity as well, and will have to be closed unless 
more subscriptions reach it. Will your readers go and +e 
it—The Home of Compassion, 63 Sutherland Street, Pimli: 

S.W. 1—or send donations or subscriptions to me, its Chairman: 
—I am, Sir, &c., Acyes PHILLIMoR? 

Cam House, Campden Hill, W. 8. 


THE LATE DR. MONTAGU BUTLER. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’} 





Str,>The preparation of a Memoir of the late Very Rev. H 
Montagu Butler, D.D., formerly Head-Master of Harrow Sclv 
Dean of Gloucester, and Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


has been entrusted to Mr. Edward Graham, Senior Assistant 
Master in Harrow School, who will be assisted by a membe: 
of Dr. Butler’s family. It would he of the greatest assistance 
to the authors if friends of the late Dr. Butler, and executors 
or representatives of his deceased friends, would kindly send 
any of his letters which may be in their possession to Mr. P. 
Graham, Rendalls, Harrow. The letters will be carefully kept, 
and returned as soon as possible to the owners.—We are, Sir, 
&e., Lonemans, GREEN, AND Co. 
39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 





KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In reference to the Spectator’s letters on kindness to 
animals, I recollect, when riding a donkey on Ltalian hills, 
remonstrating with the driver on his using his stick 
frequently to his povera bestia. His reply was: “ Non e 
Cristiano, non @ battezzato, Signora.”” However, my words 
* gave him to think,” for he became less ferocious to “ the dumb 
ass.” But nations that have no open Bible like Protestants, 
or teaching such as the Jews, “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn,” seem to be devoid of sympathy 
towards their four-footed friends.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Shute Leigh, Wellington, Somerset. C. Fox. 

(Our correspondent might have retorted that donkeys, though 
not baptized, bear the sign of the Cross on their backs.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY EPITAPH. 
[To THe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 


Siz,—Perhaps I might as well give the remainder of my record, 
copied from the tombstone in High Ereall Churchyard. First 
copi 


came the verses that I sent up to you about four weeks ago, 
and the date attached to these was certainly 17**, and looked 
like 178*. [By the stars I mean that there appeared to be 
something there, but illegible.] Then came— 

Elizabeth the wife 

of Richard Barklamb 
passed to eternity on Sunday 21 May 

in the 71 vear of her age. 


it was 


** ee 


Richard Barklamb 


the Antespouse uxorious was interred * * 
27th Jany. 1806 in his 84* *** 
William Barklamb 
Brother to the preceding 
Sept. 5 1779 aged 68 years.’ 
Records t only too easily altered in transmission. I have 


ge 
y old record, 1806 instead of Mr. Mason’s 1800. And 
Dr. Kenny tells me that your printer changed his 1885 in:o 
Further, in the four lines that Dr. Kenny quoted there 
were two differences from the version that you had printed for 


here, in m 
1855 ! 


me the week before. When I was collecting Swiss inscriptions in 
the Gétsechenthal for a book published later (Oxford University 


Press) I had with me a monograph on this valley written by 


a Swiss. He professed to give some of these inscriptions; yet 
he had “scuavu ” for “‘1ve,’”’ “bleibe”’ for ‘ weich,”’ and all 
sorts of other differences. Even now, I suppose, we ought to 


wk the present vicar to verify the whole thing; only, I fear, 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Watrer LARDEN. 


illegibility would have increased. 
Cheltenham. 


POETRY. 
a 
CHANT INTIME. 
Amp the flowering oaks to-day, 
rom some small breast I could not see, 
A little mezzo-voce lay— 
An airy, murmuring melody— 


Came whisperingly. 

My bird-friends I have long loved well, 
Thinking I knew their every word, 

But which sang now I could not tell; 
And fancy hinted that I heard 
Some fairy bird. 

Unearthly sweet, each fluting note, 
Susurrant run and sighing fall 

Came faint as from an elfland throat; 
Or did, from some far, heavenly hall, 
Child-angels call ? 

Then gloomed a swift-blown, April cloud 
That silenced ’neath a seud of hail 

The singing, and a storm-gust bowed 
The leaves that parted to unveil— 
The nightingale! 

’"Twas he—the 


4 song he sings but to his own: 


macstro!—murmuring there 
None with his mate is meant to share 

That tender, intimate heart-tone— 

"Tis hers alone Hasserton Luigam. 


Che Spectator 
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THE INTERNATIONAL AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
A REVIVAL of the International Society would certainly be an 
interesting thing, but the justification of the Society must be 
the real representation of Continental artists. The present 
Exhibition is far too much a gathering together of samples of the 
ordinary run of present-day art, such as we find at the Academy, 
the New English Art Club, and elsewhere. The trouble, too, is 
that so many of the artists have sent their best pictures to the 
other Galleries, so that it is impossible not to be haunted by 
the feeling that this is a collection of remainders. We look in 
vain for anything remarkable in the way of foreign art; the 
contribution to the Gallery of artists other than English is small 
in quantity and poor in quality. 

Mrs. Swynnerton always raises hopes, for her work is in- 
variably interesting, but in her large portrait group, July (No. 45), 
she is not at her best. We are tempted to feel that the after- 
thought which added the upper part to the canvas was not a 
happy one, and only increases the confusion of the composition. 
The standing figure of the little girl in white is beautifully painted 
and shines with light and colour, but she attracts us in spite 
of her surroundings, which is a fatal defect ina picture that shou\l 
be a whole. Mr. McEvoy sets himself out to attract rich and 
gaily attired sitters with all the glitter of virtuosity and the 
brightest colours of the paint-box. Mere daylight is not enough 
for him or his ladies, and coloured lights are turned on, as in 
the portrait of Mrs. R. McCalmont and Daughter (No. 32), while 
the same sort of adornment in greate1 em- 
ployed in Lady Tredegar (No. 23) and the group of water-colour 
portraits (Nos. 187, 189, and 193). Of course these works are 
very clever and show great sensitiveness of temperament, 
but in them all there is a latent vulgarity, which makes us 
remember with regret the beautiful things the painter used to 
do before he began exploiting the fashionable world. There 
are a number of portraits here in which painter and sitter seem 
to conspire together to produce terrible results. Mr. Ranken’s 
Mrs. Griffiths and Children (No. 98) and Countess Beauchamp 
(No. 198) are among the most prominent examples, and make 
one fly for comfort to so honest a thing as Mr. Wyn George’s 
slight study of a child’s head in pastel (No. 202). Mr. T. Derrick’s 
Carnival (No. 279) is charming for its neatness of drawing and 
delicious sense of movement. It is so simplified that each dancing 
figure is expressed as an individual, but so rhythmic that they 
are all in harmony. 

Perhaps the wisest thing for the visitor in search of art, and 
not for fashions in paint, would be to stay chiefly in the passage 


or less degree ig 


where the water-colours and drawings are hung, for there he 
will find many pleasant unobtrusive things. Mr. P. Lancaster's 
Cornfield (No. 425) and Mr. Holding’s Inthe Arun Valley (No. 494 
are both charming in their clear and simple way of using water- 
colour founded on the great tradition of that art; and Miss 
Stella Langdale’s small colour etchings (Nos. 414, 418, 419) are 
all good, especially the first, which is of a Venetian canal. In 
other places, too, it is possible here and there to find things 
worth looking at, like Mr. Sherringham’s decorative Japanese 


Anemones (No. 339), Mr. Witcombe’s Morning (No. 345), 
| and Mr, C. A, Hunt’s In Southern Italy (No. 392). H. S. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT.* 


Mr. HaGevory’s spirited velume is in the main an attempt, and 


| in our opinion a highly successful attempt, to show that Mr. 


Roosevelt acted up to his maxim that *‘ aggressive fighting for 
the right is the nablest sport the world affords. Che familiar 


formula, ‘ From Log-Cabin to White House,’ does not apply 





* The Life of Theodore Roosevelt, Loudon: Harrap. 


(Ga, nett 


By Hermann Hagedorn, 
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here. Theodore Roosevelt had great advantages in heredity, 
environment, and family tradition. He had also great draw- 
backs. It is hard for those who knew him only in middle life 
as the incarnation of force and energy, robust in mind and body, 
to recognize that he was once a sickly, timid, nervous child, who 
never went to school, and was tormented by asthma long after 
he grew to manhood. But he came of good stock of finely 
mingled strains. His father belonged to an old Knickerbocker 
family of prosperous bankers and merchants ; his mother was a 
Georgian, of mixed Scots and Huguenot descent, and a devoted 
Southerner. Two of her brothers were blockade-runners; one 
helped to build the ‘ Alabama,’ and another fought in her to the 
end. The omens in the month of Roosevelt's birth—October, 
1858—were remarkable. The great Abolitionist controversy 
between Lincoln and Douglas had reached its climax, 
and a fusionist meeting of anti-Democrats had just 
issued a manifesto which might be taken as the motto of 
Roosevelt's political career: ‘ Suffrage is universal. The duty 
to exercise it is universal. The consequences of neglecting it, 
by men of right principles, are bad government, dishonest and 
incompetent public men, general corruption of the public 
morals, and national disgrace. In our elections neutrality and 
inactivity are a treason against popular government.” Though 
hampered by ill-health, young Roosevelt had a happy 
childhood. He was a voracious reader—Livingstone’s Travels 
and Cooper's novels were among his earliest favourites 

and a leader in nursery games; he kept a diary, and com- 
menced author with a Natural History of Insects at the age of 
nine. A long tour in Europe with his parents in 1869 and 
1870 gave him little pleasure. He was homesick all the time, 
Lored by sight-seeing, and returned more patriotically American 
than ever. At home the search for health went on; he learned 
to shoot; the use of spectacles opened a new world to him ; 
Browning's Last Duchess revealed to him that hero-worship was 
vain without the resolve to translate it into action; his rough 


handling by two boys on a stage-coach prompted the decision to | 





. . . . . — 
lacking in peril and adventure, in hairbreadth escapes from man 


and beast, from Indians and buffaloes, bears and bullies. But it 
also had its idyllic side in the perfect companionship of Elkhorn 
Ranche ; above all, it was a great education in the realities of life 
Bill Sewall, who liked Roosevelt “ right off” as a “ fair-minded : 
man who “ took pains to learn everything,’ was his good genius 
throughout, and when the idyll ended urged him to go inte 
polities, where good men were wanted, and prophesied that 
if he lived he would one day be President. 

Public service proved for a while an anodyne to domestic 
bereavement : it soon became the business of his life. His rise was 
rapid, but he did not avoid irksome work. In his first post 
—that of Civil Service Commissioner—he fought for the cause 
of “ merit” against ‘‘ spoils,’ and turned what some thought 
a graveyard of politica] ambition into a jumping-off ground to 
greater things. Fils expericaces as a eowboy proved invaluable 
when he was Commissioner of Police. His ubiquitousness 
earned him the title of Haroun al Roosevelt ; he waged unre. 
lenting war on “graft”? and Yuramany, and enhanced the 
moral and efficiency of the foree. As Assistant -Secretary of the 
Navy he struck the note of preparedness, and though his sudden 
resignation to serve with Wood in Cuba was much criticized, he 
proved his mettle in the field, and achieved a well-merited 
popularity which greatly strengthened his position in politics, 
As Governor of New York he co-operated when possible with the 
“ machine,” and when impossible fought against it. Reluctantly 
accepting nomination to the Vice-Presidentship, he showed his 
wisdom on unexpectedly succeeding President McKinley by 
retaining the services of the Cabinet. Jn the matter of appoint- 
ments he seldom made a mistake, and enlisted the best brains 
available to further his policies of preparedness, reclamation, 
and the conservation of national resources. He showed a 
fearless disregard of public opinion in his recognition of the 
negroes. His severance of the Gordian knot of Panama dis- 


| tressed international jurists and is open to criticism: but no 


make himself fit physically, and as a preliminary he took lessons | 
| intervention. In his long war with the Trusts his methods were 


in boxing from a prize-fighter. His second tour in Europe in 
1872-73, including a visit to Egypt for health and three months 
in Dresden, proved stimulating and enjoyable. He became an 
enthusiastic taxidermist, to the dismay of his brother and room- 


mate; was fired by reading the Nibelungenlied ; and by his | 
| party. Out of office he travelled and hunted and explored with 


general conduct earned the description of “a little berserker ” 
given him by his mother. When he entered Harvard in 1876 
his ambition was to become a Professor of Natural History, 


siatesman has touched Panama without loss of prestige; and 
the completion of the scheme was greatly aided by his forcible 


not always judicious, though his aims were high, and he sacrificed 
friendships and popularity to that “ruthless persistence 

which had always been one of his distinguishing marks. 1t is 
still a moot point whether he disintegrated or regencrated his 


inexhaustible energy, but he was happier in the wilds than 


| when he walked with Kings and Kaisers or attended state cere- 


end his rooms were a mixture of museum and menagerie. But | 


ke took a full share in every department of undergraduate 
life, athletic, social, and intellectual. His activities remind 
ene of Prince Giglio in The Rose and the Ring. He was 
prominent in the Natural History Society, Arts Club, 
Finance Club, Phi Beta Kappa; he edited a paper, 
Loxed and wrestled and danced, and helped to start the 
annual athletic contests with Yale. He was not a Crichton; 
be did everything, but though he did not do it particularly 
well, he did it with every ounce of energy and enthusiasm at 
his command. 

When he graduated in 1889 he had given up the idea 
ef the professorship, as involving a sedentary existerce in a 
laboratory, for a life of action. Marrying the same year, he 
climbed the Matterhorn on his wedding trip in defiance of a 
doctor who had warned him against undue strain on a weak 
heart. Already, to the dismay of his friends, who thought 
politics “low,” he had joined a district Republican Association 
in New York, was elected to the State Legislature in Novem- 
Ler, 1881, and took his stand “ between the various groups of 
ineffective men with high ideals and decidedly effective men 
vith no ideals at all,” with a number of strong men, Democrats 
and Republicans, who “ put up a first-rate fight for clean govern- 
But Roosevelt's chief inspira- 
tion during this period, in which he made his mark in State 


ment and a “square deal. 


politics in spite of occasional lapses of judgment and an over- 
weening self-confidence, was drawn from what was perhaps 
the most romantic adventure in his romantic career— his asso- 
ciation in a ranching venture im the Bad Lands on the Little 
Missouri with a backwoodsman from Maine. ‘The partnership 
grew out of hunting excursions undertaken in the pursuit of 
health in the Aroostook County : it was,in Mr. Hagedorn’s view 


monies. His record in the war was what might have been 
expected of him. After a brief hesitation, he became the most 
convinced of interventionists, the most ruthless critic of Mr. 
Wilson’s policy of neutrality. The refusal of his offer of 
service was a bitter disappointment ; and he was not spared to 
welcome the return of his surviving sons. All four served 
in France, two were wounded and one was killed. But he had 
regained a commanding position in America, and his death was 
lamented throughout the length and breadth of the land which 
he had loved and served so well. And in England he was 
mourned as a great man and a true friend, who proved his worth 
by his candour—never more than in the Guildhall specch in 
1909 on our responsibilities to Egypt :— 

‘Either you have the right to be in Egypt or you have 
not, either it is or it is not your duty to establish and keep 
order. If you feel you have not the right to be in Egypt, ul 
you do not wish to establish and keep order there, why, then, 
by all means get out of Egypt. . . . Some nation must govero 
Egypt. IL hope and believe that you will decide that it is your 
duty to be that nation.” 





ANNESLEY OF SURAT.* 
THere are rich veins of romantic history lying unworked in 
the records of the old East India Company in Whitehall. Mr. 
Arnold Wright prospected them some time ago, and, as the 
result, wrote a very attractive book on Karly English Adventurers 
in the East. He has now given a further instalment of his 
finds in an interesting volume on Bombay and Surat in the 


| Jater Stuart and early Georgian periods, with Samuel Annesley 
7 I , é 


the chief formative influence in his early manhood, and helped | 


to convert the Knickerbocker aristocrat into the faithful inter- 
preter of the needs of democracy. The experience was not 


as the leading character. Annesley is remembered only as the 
brother-in-law of Samuel Wesley, Rector of Epworth and father 
of the great John Wesley. There was a tradition in the Wesley 
family that Annesley was a wealthy Nabob who had disappeared 
mysteriously, leaving a vast fortune which might come some day 


* Annesley of Surut and his Limes, By Arnold Wright, London Muiroee, 
(10s, Gd, net.j 
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to the Wesleys. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in his novel, Hetty 
Wesley, imagined that Annesley in his old age had turned fakir 
and died in a cave in all the odour of sanctity. But Mr. Arnold 
Wright in his cold matter of-fact way disposes of all these pretty 
There was nothing of the fakir or the Nabob in Samuel 
Annesley. He died in Surat on June 7th, 1732, leaving a widow 
in “miserable circumstan: es,’ for whom the charity of the 
Company was besought. Moreover, he left a will in which he 
literally cut off with a shilling apicce the Rector of Epworth 
‘who may or shall make 
The widow, 





fancies. 


‘ 


and his family, and any other relatives 
any pretence W hatever to any part of my estate.” 
sharing her husband’s animosity towards the Wesleys, be 
queathed by her will of 1733 to the Rector’s daughters ‘* what- 
rsum or sums of money that shall or may be owing by him 
Mrs. Annesley, before leaving the 
‘ss and improvi- 


“ 


soeve 
to my deceased husband.” 
world, thus expressed her belief that the guilel 
dent Samuel Wesley, acting as Annesley’s agent in Loudon, 
had robbed him. We may be sure that Wesley was innocent of 
fraud, and that the fault lay with the Surat merchant for choosing 
1 inexperienced parson to transact his business for him, But 





ar 
it is quite « lear that Annesley would not have left anything to 


the Wesleys even if he had had anything to leave, and that the 
Wesley tradition of Annesley’s unclaimed estate was pure myth. 

Samuel Annesley was the son of a prominent Nonconformist 
{ Defoe and of the wealthy Puritan 


minister, the friend of 
He went 


merchants who were influential at East India House. 
to India in 1677, when he was nineteen, to take a post at Bombay, 
the settlement which Charles If. had received from Portugal 
as part of Queen Catherine’s dowry and had transferred to the 
Company. The directors at that time were trying to colonize 
Bombay by sending out batches of young women, duly in- 
voiced, to marry the soldiers and civilians. The scheme came to 
grief, partly because the women all wanted to marry the higher 
officials and scorned humbler mates. The very existence of the 
settlement was, however, threatened by the great Mahratta 
rising under Sivaji and by the bigotry of Aurungzebe, the Moslem 
Emperor. The directors at home thought that their factors 
hould remain neutral in Indian politics, and grudged the ex- 
pense of fortifying Bombay. Sivaji profited by their weakness to 
‘cupy one of the islands in Bombay Harbour, and after his 
leath the Mogul Admiral seized the island from the Mahrattas, 
Some years later the Company suddenly decided on a “ strong ”’ 
policy and made war on the Mogul shipping, whereupon the 
Mogul forces attacked and occupicd Bombay itself, over- 
oming the feeble garrison. The Company could only recover 
the ravaged settlement by abasing itself before Aurungzebe 
and paying considerable bribes to his courtiers. The old factory 
at Surat, to which Annesley was soon transferred, was in a still 
more precarious position, for it was dependent solely on the 
goodwill of the Mogul Governor, whose favours had to be pur- 
hased at a stiff price. ‘The Company’s servants quarrelled with 
or unattached English 


” 


one another, and with the “ interlopers 
merchants who defied the Company's monopoly of trade. 
The directors at home tried to control every detail of the business, 
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and, while paying absurdly small salaries, expected their servants 


to be absolutely honest and disinterested. The wonder is that the 
Company survived through these troubled years ; the explana- 
tion is, no doubt, that the profits of the East India trade were 
very high indeed, and that the rogues in Surat and Bombay 
found it to their advantage to maintain a connexion with a 
Company which had prestige in India, and which could give 
them facilities for investing their wealth in England. Annesley 
himself seems to have been as unscrupulous as his colleagues, 
though he was less fortunate. Herose to be the President of the 
Surat factory, but he incurred the illwill of the directors and was 
lismissed from the service in 1698. A year later, when the New 
ompany—which, as the outcome of political and financial 
itrigues, had acquired the Indian trade monopoly from the Old 
-established itself in Surat, its agents declined to 
He continued to trade on his own account 
Surat, with indifferent success, until his death. 

Not the least of Annesle y's troubles was caused by the English 
pirates who infested the Indian Ocean in the reign of William ILI. 


Company 
emplov Annesley. 


at 
a 


The notorious Avery in 1694 sailed from the West Indies in the | 


Fancy’ of forty-six guns, 
and began to prey on the Mogul shipping. He robbed a Surat 
vessel on her voyage home from Mocha, taking captive a young 
Moslem woman of rank who had performed her pilgrimage to 
Mecca. He also « aptured one of the Mogul’s special pilgrim ships, 


These outrages infuriated the Surat Moslems egainst the intidels, 


established a base at Madagascar, | 
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The Governor, failing, as Annesley wrote, to pacify the ** mobile” 
—which we abbreviate the occupied tho 
factory and put the President and his colleagues in irons, thus 
saving their lives at the cost of a great indignity. Aurungzebe, 
on hearing of the piracies, was furious, and threatened to seize 


now as ‘mob ”- 


all the English factories and banish the Company from India. 
But his officials, who profited largely by the Company’s 
“bakshish,”’ contrived to soothe the Mogul, and in the end the 
affair was compromised by a very lavish distribution of bribes. 
The truth was that the Moguls could not suppress the pirates, 
and that the European trading companies professed that it was 
not their business to do so if the pirates did not interfere with 
them. 
were in league with their piratical countrymen. There is in the 


It may be credibly suspected that some of the merchants 


Indian records a letter from Avery to the | ‘ompany’s commanders, 
giving them a private signal by which he might recognize 
and avoid them. However, the home authorities offered a reward 
of £500 for Avery’s capture, and, after ha had prudently retired 
from the business, some of his crew on returning to England 
were tried and hanged ‘‘ between high and low water at Execu- 
tion Dock.’ Lord Bellamont, with the four Ministers Oxford, 
tomney, and Shrewsbury, formed a syndicate in 1696 
to fit out the ‘ Adventure 
with a special commission under the Great Seal to suppress 


Somers, 
under Captain Kidd as a privatect 
piracy, It was a strange proceeding to set a thief to catch 
thieves, with the blessing of Lord Chancellor Somers, and Kidd 
knew how to profit by the opportunity. He began in 1697 to 
prey on Indian shipping, foreign as well as native, and he de- 
lighted to flourish the Great Seal before the eyes of his angry 
victims. The crew of one of the Company’s frigates mutinied 
and joined him. Very soon he was at the head of a small pirate 
fleet, which cruised on the trade routes both west and east of 
India. Before he retired in 1698, Kidd had played havoe with 
the Indian trade. He was arrested by Lord Bellamont when he 
arrived in New York, and was afterwards tried and hanged in 
London, his share of the spoil going to swell the funds of Green- 
wich Hospital. The author reminds us, however, that the harm 
done by this picturesque scoundrel was chiefly felt by the English 
merchants in India. They were suspected of being in league with 
Kidd and his merry men. ‘The native authorities found—o1 
said they found—it hard to distinguish between the English 
freebooters at sea and the English traders ashore, and they 
looked to the Company for redress. Inasmuch as the Governor of 
Bombay condescended to rebuke 
an East Indiaman for capturing a pirate named Chivers and 
bringing him and his crew as prisoners to Bombay, we may 
infer that the Old Company desired at any rate to assume no 
The New Company de- 


a too zealous captain of 


sort of responsibility in this matter. 
nounced the Old Company's officials as 
and it is hardly possil 


thieves and con- 


le to say that thi 


ic 


federates of pirates,” 5 
was an entire falsehood. If the Mogul Empire had not decayed 
after Aurungzebe’s death, and if the Company had not been 
obliged therefore in self-defence to strengthen its sea and land 
forces in India, we may presume that the English piracies would 
have led to a crisis in our relations with the Mogul authorities. 
The Company's affected neutrality could not be mai 
indefinitely. 


ntained 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.*® 








Tue standpoints of the lecturers whose addresses, delivered 
at King’s College, London, last autumn, have been brought 
together in this book—the Bishops f Hereford and 
Peterborough, Professors Watson and Headlam, and Canon 
Goudge—vary. jut all tive are men who occupy offic 
positions, and possess an knowledge of ecclesiastical 
affairs. It is the more remarkable that the first thing to strike 
the reader will be the differe: between the perspective 
and that of the Church Party ; we are in a different atmospher 
from that of the clerical Press. The need f more Bishops, 
¢.g., is commonly treated us s vice But My maste 
in these studies was Bishop John Wordswort says Canon 
Watson; ‘“‘and he has stated, frequently and forcibly, his 
preference for dioceses large and few.” The Church Party 
is bitterly hostile to the app t of Bishops by the Crown, 
on the advice of the Prime Minist Here we are reminded that 

on grounds of pract la g f ste al cor ty, 
and of moderna analogy, we well tent to leave t 
selection of our Bishops in the 3 which w hold 

© The Ch " Lngland; #@ Jéiure aid vs Suiure, Leben, Luiews aud 
spevshlen, 
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there is substantial advantage in the power of nomination to 
posts of national importance being in national hands.” 


Canon Watson would relieve the Bishops of the legal duties of 
institution to benefices and, in general, of Ordinary jurisdiction, 
which till 1836 were often discharged by Cathedral Chapters 5 
he defends lay patronage and the “ parson’s freehold” as 
guarantees for the mental and moral independence of the clergy : 


*“*Nothing could be more disastrous for the Church than 
that monotony of doctrine or practice should be officially pre- 
scribed. We have seen of late with what unhappy results 
whole dioceses have echoed the teaching of some resolute 
Bishop or society, and some aspect of Christianity has been 
indicated as its full and exclusive presentation.” 


While the dangers both of pietism and of centralization are 
indicated; the Church of England is an Episcopal, not an 
Archiepiscopal, Church ;— 

“I have suggested a certain relief to the Bishops on the 
legal side of their work, and a certain expansion of this work 
in its more public and statesmanlike aspects. They would 
retain that high authority which is in part secured to them 
by the limitation of their numbers, and which they would 
forfeit in favour of a quasi-popedom at Canterbury if they 
were reduced to insignificance by multiplication.” 


The Bishop of Hereford insists on the Nationalism and the 
Protestantism of the Church of England. From the former 
no Church can get away :— 


** The Churches are inevitably national, and their distinctive- 
ness reflects national idiosyncrasy. But nationality is the 
highly complex product of many forces—race, soil, climate, 
geographical situation, history, religion—and of these religion 
is assuredly not the least influential. ... The Church shapes 
the Nation, and the Nation shapes the Church ”’; 
while ‘there is no substitute for the phrase ‘the Protestant 
religion’ when it is attempted to describe Anglicanism.” 
“Neither Nonjurors nor Tractarians were in the main stream 
of Anglican religion. They are picturesque, but fleeting, 
by-products of its history.” “Only,” the Bishop believes, 
“as a version of the Protestant Religion has Anglicanism 
any raison détre, or any spiritual future’’; and he quotes 
a reflection of Archbishop Tait, as pertinent now as in 1877; 
“What might not the Church of England do, if, discarding 
absurd pretensions, and disputes about mint and cummin, 
its clergy would place themselves at the head of the Christian 
progress of the age!” 


Professor Headlam, as his custom is, specializes in the fortiter 
in re. It is a very excellent custom, and “ necessary for these 
times.’ It is not likely to be popular. But it would be difficult 
to point to any document of such small compass in which so 
many home truths are so uncompromisingly expressed. Of 
Establishment and, in general, of the connexion with the State: 


“It is the fashion in some circles nowadays to detract from 
the value of the Establishment, and that not only on the part 
of those opposed to the Church, but of those who assert their 
friendship. Both from the national and the religious point 
of view this seems to me a most unfortunate position . . . 
From the point of view of the Church, the influence of the 
connection with the State is even more important and more 
wholesome [than from that of the nation]. It compels, as 
nothing else does, the Church to realize its universal duty and 
mission. It prevents it from degenerating into a sect or cult. 
It protects it from the evils of ecclesiasticism. It will, I think, 
generally be found that those persons who are anxious to promote 
the disestablishment of the Church do so because they have 
substituted for Catholic Christianity some narrow conception 
of the Church, and that they are so absorbed in this that they 
forget its wider and more universal aspect.” , 


Of the “parson’s freehold.” The judicial procedure against 
criminous clerks calls for improvement; and a pension system, 
with regulations as to age-retirement, may be desirable :— 


‘But anything further to limit the security of tenure of the 
clergy would bring disadvantages far exceeding the advantages. 
‘ We have quite sufficient evidence of how unfair, 
intolerant, and unjust the Bishops would be if left to deal 
with their clergy in an arbitrary manner. I am convinced 
that the freehold of the English clergyman is one of the great 
securities for the freedom, the sincerity, and the comprehensive- 
ness of the Church.” 


Of the need for a learned clergy :— 


“There has been, and is, am unfortunate tendency upon 
the part of one section of the ecclesiastical authorities to increase 
the separation between the Church and the Universities, to 
remove the education of the clergy to seminaries under 
ecclesiastical control, and to disparage the importance of the 
intellectual element in general.”’ 


Of the Christian Creed. This is 


“a document of authority and importance. But, if any attempt 
is made to turn it into an infallible and unalterable statement, 
the freedom of the Church is eudangered.” 


ee 
Of the dominant Church Party :— 

““The Anglican movement of the last hundred years has done 
a great deal to expand our horizons in many directions : but 
more and more it has become clear that it only represent 
certain aspects of Christianity, that it does not put the Gospel 
of Christ forward as a whole, and that it will only appeal to 
certain sections of the population. It seems to me one of the 
most unfortunate characteristics of the present day that ma 
members of the High Church Party, forgetting the less; 
they might have learned from the Jacobean and Caroling 
Churches, from the fate of Laud and the failure of Cosin 
aro attempting to acquire a monopoly of the Church of England 
and force their views on those who are unwilling. The English 
people will not stand monopolies. They demand fairness 
justice, and tolerance ; and no party in the Church which dons 
not exhibit these qualities can hope to preserve its influenoe, 
If the High Church Party, or any section of it—if the High 
Church Bishops, for to them what I say particularly applies 
forget this, they will inflict very grave injuries both on their 
own ideals and on the Church of England.” 
The warning applies, perhaps with even greater force, to those 
of the Bishops—they are the greater number—who are rather 
opportunists than High Churchmen, but who “ suffer violence” 
at the hands of their more forcible colleagues,*and “ go even ag 
they are led.” 

The Bishop of Peterborough contributes a sympathetic 
paper on the Labour unrest, under the title of “The Church’s 
Part in the Preparation for the New Age.” 


ny 
ons 





THE PROSE OF A POET.* 

A curious barrier separates Mr. Yeats’s prose from his verse, 
It is not merely that the style is deliberately artificial, for, as 
we understand him, style ought in his opinion to be artificial, 
and in some of his most beautiful lyrics the phrasing is inlaid 
patiently into an elaborate but fitting simplicity. But when 
he abandons verse, he seems less and less able as time goes on to 
modulate his rhythms appropriately to the sense: the words 
flow on in a high-pitched monotone, descending at regular 
intervals in an expected cadence until we are lulled into apathy, 
and awake with a jerk to wonder what it is that we have been 
reading, and why the idea could not have been brought to a focus, 
Although Water Pater practised this intentional blurring of 
thought, he did it with reserve; it was not an habitual artifice 
of his style, and when he used it he had clearly in view the 
emotional effect he wanted from it. Mr. Yeats seems to us to 
drop into it without consideration, and he leaves on our mind 
when we close the book a confused impression of lack of con- 
viction and decided aim. We take a sentence at random 
where the volume opens: ‘“ Michael Angelo’s ‘ Moses,’ ‘ Velas- 
quez,’ ‘ Philip the Second,’ the colour purple, a crucifix, call 
into life an emotion or state that vanishes with them because 
they are its only possible expression, and that is why no mind 
is more vaiuable than the images it contains.” If the last 
clause had been offered to us without preamble, we should have 
been willing to accept it, provisionally at least, until we had 
seen how it was going to develop ; but the pompous introduction 
bewilders us, and we miss the logical inevitability that we presume 
the author intended to exhibit. 

The larger number of the essays which make up the present 
volume are critical in their nature and are concerned with 
poetry and the poetical drama. There is a very interesting 
explanation of the “noble” plays of Japan, whose rigid con- 
ventions and immobile tragedy have appealed strongly to Mr. 
Yeats’s sense of dignified pathos. There is much about Synge, 
more illuminating on the nature of the man than on that of his 
work; and a very excellent and sympathetic criticism of 
Edmund Spenser. But the most characteristic chapter is that 
called “‘ Discoveries.” It is a collection of miniature studies, 
meditations, reminiscences, and word-pictures of all kinds, 
tinged with the mysticism and symbolism which are inherent 
in the author’s art, and all as delicately finished as one of Wilde's 
fairy-stories. In this minute craft Mr. Yeats excels. His 
methods are not sufficiently broad, his thought is not adequately 
robust for long discussions; he proceeds best by flashes of 
intuition ; and in these little memoranda he has found a form 
which is exactly suited to display the peculiar qualities of his 
prose at its highest level. We do not ask for logic and consecu- 
tiveness in a dream, and in the world of dreams Mr. Yeats is 
intimately at home. Small as they are, the finest of them are 
too long for full quotation, and we can offer only a mutilated 
extract from which the reader may infer something of their 
ethereal glamour :— 

“In religious painting and poetry, crowns and swords of an 








© The Culling ofan Agate. By W.B. Yeats, London: Macmillan. (6s. net.] 
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ancient pattern take upon themselves new meanings, and it is 
ae eesithe to separate our idea of what is noble from a mystic 
stair, whore not men and women, but robes, jewels, incidents, 
ancient utilities float upward slowly over the all but sleeping 
mind, putting on emotional and spiritual life as they ascend 
until they are swallowed up by some far glory that they even 
were too modern and momentary to endure. _All art is dream, 
and what the day is done with is dreaming ripe, and what art 
has moulded religion accepts, and in the end all is in the wine 


cup, all is in the drunken fantasy, and the grapes begin to 
stammer.” 


RABINDRANATH AND ABANINDRANATH.* 
Ir was a happy thought to republish the two most popular 
collections of poems by the most famous of Bengali authors with 
illustrations by four leaders of the new school of Bengali painters. 
New Bengali art is beyond the experience of other parts of India, 
for, barely thirty years ago, art in Bengal was confined to crude 
woodcuts, grotesque clay idols cladin tinsel and brightly coloured 
tissue-paper, and the remarkable clay models of Nuddea. Yet 
even then, even before Mr. Havell gave a new and surprisingly 
sympathetic and indigenous impulse to the invention and 
expression of his Bengali pupils, those who best knew Bengal 
shrewdly guessed that the most literary and linguistically gifted 
race in India lacked rather opportunity and technique than 
capacity and taste. 

It may be objected that theirs is a hybrid art. But the same 
may be said of all the art, literary or other, that has survived into 
our time, save perhaps the surprising drawings of the Cavemen. 
Rather should we rejoice that the contemporary renascence of 
art, letters, and learning in Bengal owes, and to some extent 
consciously and gratefully owes, its origins to Western example 
and encouragement. Rabindranath himself is Indian, but with 
a difference which is partly due to his personal genius, partly to 
his racial temperament as a Bengali, partly to his English educa- 
tion. Something of this mixed origin we may trace in the illus- 
trations ef his four artists, two of them members of his own 
remarkable family. The two most distinguished and original 
of these, Abanindranath Tagore and Nandalal Bose, hardly 
show to such advantage in the reduced reproductions of their 
work now published as in the charming colour-prints by Japanese 
engravers published some six years ago by the India Society. 
We find nothing quite so beautiful as the former’s exquisite 
picture of ‘‘ Sati,” or the latter’s moving and glowing representa- 
tion of Savitri interceding with the saffron-robed and gravely 
lovely God of Death. 

We have, nevertheless, a singularly interesting 
tion of the Bengali poet’s imagination by gifted artists of his 
own race. To those who know and love the rustic scenery of 
Bengal, Abanindranath Tagore’s depictions of dawn and dusk, 
as in the suggestive and subtle little picture entitled ‘‘ The Bird 
of the Morning Sings,”’ will rouse a not unhappy nostalgia. Those 
who know the poet's prose and verse best will remember that 
much of his work has been inspired by the picturesque variety 
of his native town of Calcutta, and will regret that the illustrators 
have made no attempt to represent its streets and alleys in 
sunshine and storm. Perhaps Bengali art has not yet awakened 
to the pictorial possibilities of the great cosmopolitan city, 
whose busy and variegated life plays so conspicuous a part 
in the contemporary novels of such men as Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee and Charu Chandra Mukharji, to mention only two 
of a remarkable school of experimenters in fiction. But Bengali 
art thrives and grows apace, and this little book has its historical 
value as marking a stage of singular interest, accomplishment, 
and unmistakable promise. Abanindranath Tagore’s little 


interpreta- 


” 


water-colour at p. 126 is delightful, and the piping cowherd lad’ 


| 





recalls many pleasant passages in old poets in praise of the 
divine Govinda. 

Altogether, a charming and welcome addition to the now 
familiar Gitanjali and Fruit-Gathering. 





A YEAR IN PUBLIC LIFE.t 
“WHEN reading Memoirs,” says Mrs. Peel, “1 have often 
reviled the author’s discretion. . But now that I essay to 
write a book of Recollections I, too, alas! find myself obliged 
to be discreet.” With her we recognize the necessity, but with 
her also we must deplore it, for there is no doubt the book, 
especially that part which deals with the Food Ministry, suffers 
We are permitted but the briefest 


a good deal from discretion. 








* Gitanjali and Fruit-Gathering. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Illustrated 
by Nandalal Bose, Surendranath Kar, Abanindranath Tagore, and Nabindranath 
Tagore. London: Macmillan, [10s. net.] 

t A Yearin PublicLife. By Mrs, 0,8, Peel, London; Constable, [7s, 6d, net.) 





peep into those palatial premises where, according to the belief 
of a small citizen, Lord Rhondda made his arm ache by writing 
out food-cards all day. We read that Departments waste- 
fully overlapped, that the officials played “ Slippery Anne” 
with Minutes, and that the clerical staff, so rumour went, was 
composed of theatrical choruses brought by Sir Alfred Butt 
when he was appointed to the work of compulsory rationing. 
But we should have delighted in more incidents (and they 
must surely have been numerous) such as that of the Poultry 
Food Order, which report, no doubt a malicious one, said went 
out uncorrected :— 

““Scheme (B).— Other birds, being hen birds, hatched since 
January Ist, 1916, and not receiving rations under Scheme (A), 
will be able to obtain certificates, entitling their owners to 
purchase up to an amount per head per day to be fixed 
from time to time, according to the quantity of foodstuffs 
available.” 

Imagine the confusion, exclaims Mrs. Peel, if the hens, owing to 
their excitable temperament, did not fill in the forms correctly. 
“‘ Heaven knows what happened when a White Minorca filled up 
by mistake the form of a Yellow Wyandotte or vice versd /” 
Mrs, Peel’s work was largely that of a lecturer on Food Economy; 
and in connexion with this she has some good stories to tell, 
though, alas! despite her frequent association with Mayors, 
she never fulfils—discretion again no doubt preventing—her 
early promise to tell us ‘‘ why Mayors have parlours and what 
they do in them.” There the meeting where the 
local Member of Parliament came down to say “a few 
words,” and after he had spoken for three-quarters of an 
hour on Mrs. Peel’s own subjects, blandly asked her to 
“be kind enough to give us a few nice recipes for rice 
pudding.”” Mrs. Peel was kind enough, but in revenge left it 
to the Member to deal with the Prohibition party in the audience, 
“which as he owned a large interest in a local brewery put him 
in a difficult position.” Again there was the Member, patriarchal 
and kindly, who, having slept throughout Mrs. Peel’s urgent 
appeal to people to eat more potatoes and so save cereals, rose 
up and passionately implored them to refrain from potatoes ! 

Her lecture tours and work with the National Kitchen move- 
ment, of which she was a pioneer, gave Mrs. Peel excellent 
opportunities for studying industrial and social conditions, 
about which she has many informing and suggestive things 
to say, and particularly as they affect women. She puts in 
a good word for that maligned person, the woman 
tion worker, and she is full of admiration for the working- 
class mother: ‘The way in which many working-class 
women keep house and bring up their children on 
and fluctuating weekly incomes resembles a very clever conjuring 
trick, of which I for one have never learned the secret.” Her 
hope is that the war will have shaken our mental rigidity, 
and that changes for the better in industrial and social life 
will not long be delayed. 


was 


muni- 


minute 





AN HISTORICAL PIONEER.* 
Str FRANCIS PALGRAVE, whose collected works are being re- 
edited with loving care by his last surviving son, was a pioneer 
to whom the students of mediaeval history in England are much 
indebted. A lawyer by profession, an historian by choice, he 
persuaded the Record Commission in 1822 to begin the publica- 
tion of the national records and to let him share in the task. 
He edited the ‘‘ Parliamentary Writs” in a folio of 1827, and 
followed it with other invaluable publications which are the raw 
material of history. In 1834 he was made Keeper of the Records 
of the Treasury, which he found “in the most fearful state of 
confusion ” in the Chapter House at Westminster. In 1838 he 
was appointed Deputy-Keeper of the Records, and by sheer 
energy and determination contrived to collect the national 
archives, scattered at that time in fifty-six different reposi- 
tories, and to house them safely in a new Record Office on the 
Rolls Estate. It was a great piece of work for which historians 
must always hold Palgrave’s name in honour. Before he died in 
1861 the national records were properly housed and cared for. 
He was not only a learned and industrious archivist but also a 
He wrote several books on the Middle Ages 


prolific author. 
which in their own day were much admired, especially The Rise 
and Progress of the English Commonwealth, The Merchant and the 
Friar, and The History of Normandy and of England. Unhappily, 
it is the fate of the historian to be superseded. Palgrave’s 
= 1 he Collected Historical Works of Sir Francois Palgrave, 10 vols. Edited by 
his Son, Sir R. H, Inglis Palgrave. Vols. 1. and II., The History of Normandy ard 





of England, Cambridge; at the University Press, (30s, net each.) 
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very success in stimulating interest in our mediaeval history 
has enabled later writers to produce better work than his. 
Mediaeval studies have indeed progressed so rapidly that Palgrave 
and his friend Hallam are alike out of date. His history of 
Normandy—the first two volumes of which describe the Caroling 
era, the coming of the Northmen under Rollo, and the fortunes 
of the new Duchy to the death of Richard the Fearless in 996— 
is, however, very readable. It has been elaborately annotated 
in this new edition, which is well printed and indexed, and 
contains an interesting memoir of the author. 





MODERN ETCHINGS.* 

To those who wish to collect etchings by modern artists this 
book will be a help. Without being a profound study of the 
art of the etcher, it offers sensible advice, and is illustrated by 
a number of photogravures. Mr. Simpson advises the collector 
how he should proceed, and gives him a chapter of warnings 
as to the ways of dealers and sales. The author is a purist, 
and likes best etchings which do not owe their effect to the 
elaborate printings of what he calls “ smudge ’—that is, ink 
left on the surface of the plate other than inthe graven and 
bitten lines. At the same time he is enthusiastic over Mr. 
Muirhead Bone’s “ Ayr Prison,” which he considers the artist's 
finest plate, in spite of ‘ smudge” playing a part in its effect. 

Etching had a wonderful revival during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. Meryon, Whistler, and Seymour 
Haden showed the way to worthy successors, amongst whom 
no one has done more beautiful work than Mr. D. Y. Cameron. 
One of this artist's plates—the “Chimera is reproduced 
here, and well carries on the tradition of the Gothic monsters 
of Notre Dame, whom Meryon made his own. Mr. Simpson 
gives sound advice wher he tells people that etchings should 
not be framed and hung up on walls to decorate a room, and 
he attributes to doing this the heresy of the overuse of “ smudge.” 
All that is most characteristic of etching consists of subtle and 
sensitive line, capable of infinite and swift variation from caress- 
ing delicacy to poignant incisiveness. ‘To reap these qualities 
to the full we must have intimate converse with the print, 
which the portfolio rather than the frame will give us. As a 
guide to those making collections Mr. Simpson gives at the end 
of the book a considerable amount of information as to the 
prices of prints at the present time. 





FICTION. 


THE GRAFTONS.t 
ReaDERS who enjoyed Abington Abbey will welcome the apnear- 
ance of the sequel, in which the further experiences of George 
Grafton and his daughters are unfolded in Mr. Marshall's 
agreeable and leisurely manner. It will be remembered that 
we left off with the partial healing of Beatrix’s love wound, 
inflicted by a French Marquis who loved and rode away, to the 
immense relief of Beatrix’s father. In the present instalment 
we find that the lure of the country has grown stronger. Grafton 
keeps on his town house, but the responsibilities and privileges 
of his position as a country gentleman have begun to affect his 
allegiance to Pall Mall and the City, and Caroline, his eldest 
daughter, has lost all appetite fer urban amenities. The 
time is still pre-war, Edwardian or at latest early Ceorgian, 
and the old régime is still maintained in the relations of parson, 
squire, and tenant. ‘There are signs of change, but Mr. Marshall 
is no iconoclast, and he deals gently in the main with the older 
generation. George Grafton is the same easygoing, gracious, 
and affectionate father; but he has developed an unexpected 
faculty of getting his way, and the rapidity with which he 
effects the removal of the tiresome vicar is almost startling. 
That Mr. Mercer should go is quite in harmony with the scheme 
of things in general as conceived by Mr. Marshall, for he was a 
malicious and tiresome busybody; but we expected him to 
put up a better fight. After his elimination the author is free 
to devote his talents to the consolation of Beatrix and the 
provision of a suitable spouse for Caroline. But once Mr. 
Marshall gets started there ia no knowing where he will end, 
for he is an inveterate matchmaker. George Grafton is still well 
preserved and well domesticated, and Mrs. Carruthers, though 
young enough to be his daughter, is a lady of substance and 


* Modern Etchings and their Collectors, Try Thomas Simpson, London: 
Jon Lane, [£3 34.) 7 


t Lhe Graftons, By Archibald Marshall, Londen: Collins, [6s, net.] 





position as well as handsome and charming. His martied 
daughters would have acquiesced; but there was Barbara, not 
yet grown up, and a delightful comrade. So Mr. Marshall 
stays his hand, and we think wisely, for the alliance might hay 
impaired the solidarity of a singularly united family, There ‘ 
plenty of quiet humour in the recital, though the conversations 
of the two schoolboys who affect the knowledge of men of th 
world border on the farcical. Precocity of this sort, hap ily 
touched off in Leech’s pictures of the “rising generation . H 
invariably vulgarized on the stage; and though Mr, Marshall 
handles it without offence, the blend of calf-love with cynicism 
is not amusing. With this exception, the book is in the right 
descent from Trollope, and affords a most refreshing change from 
the over-stimulating diet provided by most newspapers, 





Reapasie Novers.—A Pair of Vagabonds. By Aimés 
Bond. (Herbert Jenkins. 63. net.)—An account of a Canteen 
run at a railway junction in the front line in France by the 
“CEuvre du ‘Quart de Jus,’” and presided over by the two 
“vagabonds"’ of the title, who are Englishwomen. The 
description of the evacuation before the German advance |ast 
March, with its endless procession of troops and refugees, js 
most moving, a3 is, too, the lightning glimpse of “ The Tiger” 
dauntlessly proceeding towards the front against the great 
stream of retreating traffic.——The (Great Interruption. By 
W. B. Maxwell. (Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. net.)—A series of short 
stories dealing with the war. The first, “A German in the 
Village,” is a very grim and poignant sketch. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—<__— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





The New Physiology, and other Addresses, By J. S. Haldane, 
M.D., LL.D., F.B.S. (Charles Griffin. 8s. 6d. net.)—In these 
materialistic times it is certainly refreshing to find a distinguished 
man of science refusing to accept the “ mechanistic "’ view of life, 
the view that life is merely & function of physics and chemistry, 
to which the majority of physiologists at the present time pay 
homage. Dr. Haldane’s essays need and will repay careful 
study, and should they not convince the reader and convert 
him to the writer's views, they will at least indicate to him the 
trend of the teaching of a by no means unimportant group of 
physiologists. But Dr. Haldane, while opposing the ** mechan- 
ist,” refuses to associate himself with the “ vitalist,’ with 
whom at first sight one would expect him to have much in 
common. We must admit that for long we were puzzled to think 
wherein the distinction consisted, and vet it is really quite 
clear :— 

“It is of no use to suggest to a physiologist that when a fish 

is lying helpless on the bottom because it has lost the gas in its 
swim-bladder, the ‘entelechy’ (the vital spirit) decrees that in 
order to put things right the ordinary chemical processes shall be 
reversed, and that oxygen shall be liberated from combination 
instead of entering into or remaining in it. The physiologist 
will instinctively look for the actual stimulus and its biological 
interpretation. We neither need, nor will have, any ghosts in 
physiology.” 
These words clearly differentiate the “ new physiology” from 
* vitalism,” recognizing that life is associated with regular 
physical and chemical processes, which processes the physiologist 
must carefully investigate, without allowing them to obscure 
his view of the living organism, which is ever busy, so co-ordi- 
nating the processes that form and function are constantly main- 
tained. It is generally admitted that the laws of heredity prove 
a great stumbling-block to “ mechanistic”’ interpretations of 
life, and the writer is not slow to point this out. What Dr. 
Haldane’s views of life are exactly does not emerge from these 
essays, unless it be that “life is just life.” 


‘ 


—_ 


A Naval Lieutenant, 1914-1918. By Etienne. (Methuen. 
8s. 6d. net.)—The ‘Southampton,’ in which the author served 
till after Jutland, was present at all four of the principal naval 
actions of the war. ‘he light cruisera attached to the Grand 
Fleet were never idle except when they were refitting, as the 
‘Southampton’s’ track chart shows. The author may fairly claim, 
then, to have seen a good deal of the war in the North Sea. He 
writes well and amusingly, and is careful to describe only what 
he saw ; he gives some of his own photographs and a few plans. 
He begins with the naval visit to Kiel in June, 1914—a strange 
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relude to the war—and goes on to narrate the concentration 


of the Grand Fleet at Scapa and the early adventures with 
submarines. He attributes the escape of the enemy cruisers from 
Scarborough to bad luck—a sudden storm and a signal that was 
misinterpreted. His account of Jutland is most interesting: 
The ‘Southampton’ was with the battle-cruisers in the first 
phase of the action. In the night action she torpedoed and sank 
the ‘Frauenlob,’ but she came under the fire of four enemy 
chips and lost eighty-nine men in a few minutes. He does not 
try to answer the questions raised by the battle, but he says that 
Admiral Scheer made his escape southward by crossing the 
stern of the Grand Fleet about midnight,and that the range of 
visibility was then only about two miles. The enemy owed 
h to that sea-mist. 


muc 





My War Experiences in Two Continents. By 8. Macnaughtan. 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—The late Miss Macnaughtan, 
we think, drew upon her Belgian diary to some extent for | 
her earlier book, A Woman's Diary of the War, but there is 
plenty of fresh material for the new book, and the de- 
scription of her work in the hospitals and in connexion with her 
soup-kitchen at Furnes, is most vivid and moving. After a 
year in Belgium and a short lecturing tour at home, Miss Mac- 
naughtan went to give her help on the Russian and Persian 
fronts. But the Eastern expedition made too severe demands 
upon her strength. Depressed by Russian dilatoriness and 
the consequent waste of opportunities, with her physical strength 
severely impaired by the climate and the hardships she had to 
endure, she was forced home by illness in the following spring, 
and she died a few months later. If the chapters dealing 
with this expedition are less vivid than those about Belgium, 
the reader feels that it is because illness and depression had 
weakened her pen. Nevertheless there is plenty of interest in 
Miss Macnaughtan’s imprexsions of Russia and her attractive 
but irresponsible peoples, and of the ill-fated Armenians, and in 
her glimpse of the Persian front. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1918 (Publishers? Circular, 
10s. 6d. net.)—This invaluable guide to current literature, 
which goes back to the year 1801, deserves a word of praise. It 
appears in the familiar form. Last year the number of books 
published declined still further to 7,716—the Jowest annual 
total recorded for a long time past. However, the decline was 
in new editions—numbering 966 as compared with 1,525 in the 
previous year—and not in new books, which numbered 6,750, 
wr 144 more than in 1917. We cannot help thinking that far 
more than 568 pamphlets were published last year. We seem 
to have seen thousands, Possibly the English Catalogue dis- 
lains to record the too obviously ephemeral, though the line 
must be hard to draw. 





Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the World. By C. H. Firth. 
({H. Milford for the British Academy. 2s. net.)—‘ 1 venerate 
that villainous adventurer,’ said Lord Actonin writing of Ralegh, 
“for his views on universal history.” Cromwell recommended his 
son Richard to read Ralegh because he recorded “ the strange 
windings and turnings of Providence”’ and the “ very great 
appearances of God” in human affairs, and it was this turn for 
moralizing which pleased Lord Acton as much as it had pleased 
the Puritans. Professor Firth’s critical account of a once famous 
book is well worth reading. He points out that Milton borrowed 
from Ralegh some touches in the description of Paradise, such 
as the lines about the fig-leaves, ‘‘ broad as Amazonian targe,” 
in which Adam and Eve clothed themselves. Ralegh began his 
work for Prince Henry, and lost interest in it after the boy’s 
premature death. James I., however, disapproved of the book, 
which he thought ‘‘ too saucy in censuring princes,” especially 
the “ merciless” Henry VIII. Probably he regarded it as 
impertinent on the part of Ralegh, a State prisoner under sen- 
tence of death, to bring out a large folio with his name and 
portrait on the title-page. The title-page was suppressed, but 
the book itself was allowed to be sold. Ten editions of the 
History appeared in the Stuart period, to say nothing of abridg- 
nents. Ralegh did not get further than the days of ancient 


TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
F 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Led., REGENT S$T.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
Reak Irish Linen 
TOWELS 
at Makers Prices. Samples Free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 48.P. Donegall Place, BELFAST 





Hamptons” fine quality 


PERSIAN WILTON CARPETS 


are manufactured exclusively from Long Scotch Wool, which is extremely 
durable, 


Size, £ « 4, Size, £8. @. 
10 ft. Gin, x 9 ft. Oin, -- 1414 0/12 ft. 0in x 11 ft. Bin. e- 21 9 O 
12 ft. Vin, x 9 ft. 0 in, -- 1616 Oj} 13 ft. 6in, x 11 ft. 3in, .. 2312 € 


All other sizes at same rate per square yard, 
DECORATORS Pail Mall East, S.W. 1, 
FURNISHERS HAMPTONS and at Buenos Aires, 


BY SPECIAL DENT'S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
| ‘hree grand prizes and Gold Mcdal, Franco-British 
APPOINTMENT. saekee. q 2 only Grand Prize awarded toa 
)} Britis rm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 

TO THE KING. | ‘The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
| Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 


NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
\E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
€1 STRAND, W.6.2, or 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, EC. 3. 


INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITS 


Officers, Sportsmen ani Civilians taking up appolntments in Indla, 
China, British East and West Africa can obtain full particulars as 
to Clothing and Equipment suitable for the climate, 


Write for patterns and estimues, 
mentioning nature of appointment, 


White and Khaki Drill Clothing, Solaro Sunproof Shirtinz ant 
Suitings, India Gauze Underwear, Trunks and Uniform Cases, 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


Outfilters by Appointment to H.M. the King 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OJIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gete 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance OfficeP 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


FOR SALE & TO LET. 





3reece in his sketch of world-history, but his digressions referring 


to his own times delighted the Puritan Opposition as much as | 


they annoyed the King. We haye often wished that some one 


would edit a selection of these characteristic passages from the | 
‘ Ltd,, School Transfer Agents, 168-162 Oxford Street, London, W, 1, 


History of the World, for the book as a whole is naturally obsolete. 


is SALE, PREPARATORY DAY SCHOOL and KIN- 


DERGARTEN for children under 13, in a first-class residential neigh- 


bourhood of Surrey. 70 Pupils paying from 24 to 5 yuineas a term in addition 
| toextras, Cross reccipts nearly £1,200, net profit about £400, Goodwill £750; 
| school furniture at Valuation, Vendor would probably accept £500 paid down, 


halance by instalments.—Apply T. 3006, c/o Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
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PARK, ESSEX. 


38 
Gr IDEA 
Thirty minutes from City. 
TO BE SOLD (or might be Let), 
CHARMING LITTLE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, 
designed by a well-known architect for the occupation of an artist. 


The house faces an open common adjoining the golf links, and has a small 
garden with fruit trees and summer house. 

The walls are of small hand-made bricks and the roof of fan-tiles, Dining- 
room has service hatch, French window on to South terrace, and folding doors 
into sunny drawing-room, 5 bedrooms, bath, lavatory, &c., and compact labour- 
saving offices, Company’s gas and water, main drainage. 

Station (Squirrels Heath) 10 minutes, whence City is reached in half-an-hour, 


Price 1,000 guineas, 
WHATLEY HILL & CO.,, 


Land Agents and Surveyors, 
24 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 8S.W. 





7, Oo BF 8 Ww A ie |B Bs 
between Harlech and Aberglaslyn. 
TO BE LET, for Summer or longer, 
A CHARMING OLD COUNTRY HOUSE (a.D, 1660), 
carefully restored and well found and furnished, 


The old terraced gardens are well cared for and contain many interesting 
architectural features, The sea and mountain views are unsurpassed, 

2 reception-rooms, 12 bed and dressing-rooms, bath (h. and c.), and convenient 
Offices, Gravity water supply; perfect drainage, Garage. Station 2 miles, 
Village Church and post } mile, 


Rough shooting, fishing, golf. 


Car, boat, and pony can be hired, 
Service of Housekeeper, Butler, and Maid can 


» arranged for, 


WHATLEY HILL & CO,, 
Land Agents and Surveyors, 
24 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 8S.W. 





O ARTISTS, PROFESSORS, or WRITERS.—A SUITE of 
ROOMS can be taken, with or without furniture, in a delightful COUNTRY 
HOUSE, in large grounds, by one gentleman or two ladies, who would like to 
reside per tly or occasionally, within two or three hours’ of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge or London.—Address “‘ M, A.,” care of Messrs, THEW, Publishers, King’s 
Lynn, Moderate terms, according to requirements, 





THE LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE OF THE 

NAVY LEAGUE are now closing their premises at 56 Queen Anne 
Street, and concluding their work for the Flect and the Royal Navy Prisoners 
which has been carried on since August, 1914, under the sanction and with the 
invaluable assistance of the Admiralty. 

The Committee take this opportunity of expressing their grateful thanks for 
the magnificent help received in money, kind aud sympathy from H.M. Ships 
and Shore Establishments, overseas and home branches of the Navy League, 
War Societies and Relief Committees, Schools, Work Parties, Concerts and Fétes, 
and Prisoners’ Care Committees, the various firms which have generously assisted 
the Committee by loans of furniture, the General Post Office officials and staff 
for their constant attention, anc all the ladies and gentlemen who have so ably 
assisted in the work of the Depot All communications should now be addressed 
to the Hon, Secretary, LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE OF THE NAVY 
LEAGUE, 13 Victoria Street, London, 8$.W.1. Colonial papers please copy. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
—"" UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
d GILMOUR CHAIR OF SPANISH. 

The Council invite applications for this Chair. The appointment will date 
froin Ist October, 1919. Candidates are invited to state whether they would 
be prepared to teach Portuguese if required, Full particulars as to emoluments 
and duties can be obtained on application to the Registrar after 13th May. 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognised 
standing to whom reference may be made, and (if the Candidate so desires) 
twelve copies of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR not later 
than 30th June, 1919, PDWARD CAREY, 

Registrar, 


_* UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DERBY CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 

The Council invite applications for this Chair. The appointment will date 
from ist October, 1919. Full particulars as to emoluments and duties can 
be obtained on application to the Registrar after 13th May. 

Applications, with three personal references and (if tne Candidate so desires) 
twelve copies of testimonials (printed or typed), should be forwarded to the 
REGISTRAR not later than Slst May, 1919, EDWARD CAREY, 

Registrar. 


pure UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 








BOWES CHAIR OF RUSSIAN HISTORY, LANGUAGE, 
AND LITERATURE, 

The Council invite applications for this Chair. The appointment will date 
from Ist October, 1919. Full particulars as to emoluments and duties can 
be obtained on application to the Registrar after 13th May. 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognized 
standing to whom reference may be made, and (if the Candidate so desires) 
twelve coples of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR not later 
than 3lst May, 1919. EDWARD CAREY, 
Registrar. 


ome OF LIVERPOOL. 
GLADSTONE CHAIR OF GREEK. 

The Council Invite applications for this Chair. The appointment will date 
from lst October, 1919. Full particulars as to emoluments and duties can 
be obtained on application to the Registrar after 13th May. 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognized 
standing to whom reference may be made, and (if the Candidate so desires) 
twelve copies of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR not later 
than Silst May, 1919, EDWARD CAREY, 

Registrar. 





( (HIEF ENGINEER (M.Inst.C.E.), with large staff, extensive 








Contracts and Westminster Offiees, has a vacancy for a well-educated 
remium PUPLL.—Apply Box 909, The Spectator, 1 Weilington Street, 
London, W.C. 2, 


acticled 
Strand, 


| IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, FISHPONDS, 

BRISTO!I Wanted, in September, a RESIDENT MISTRESS to 
tach HYGIENL and PHYSICAL EXERCISES, Churchwoman essential,— 
For particulars apply to the Rev, the PRINCIPAL, 





ONDON cov yrTy COUNCI, 


Applications are invited for the positions of ORGANIZER o 
EDUCATION (one a MAN and one a WOMAN) in the Education 0 
ment. The salary in each case will be £600 a year, rising by annual 
£25 to a maximum of £800 a year. This salary is based on exist 
conditions, that is to say, it is not subject to any additions by way 
or otherwise. The persons appointed will be required to give thei 
to the duties of their office, to inspect classes in all types of physica 


tf PHYSIC 

fficer’s jour 
increments of 
Ing economig 
Of war bonng 
, whole time 
elementary, secondary, continuation (day and evening) and technical po a ss 


and training colleges, to give lectures and demonstrations to teachers on — 
drill and games, and generally to organize physical education in the oman 
ya colleges, and also to carry out such other duties as may be entrusted 

Applications must be made on the official form, to be obtained fro 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices Viet the 
Embankment, W.C, 2, to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a —- 
Saturday, 7th June, 1919. = 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed G.P.-87, and a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. Candidates who desire the aan , 
of their applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped addressed 
postcard, ‘ 

Canvassing disqualifies, 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Counei 


WARWICK 

LEAMINGTON SPA, 

APPOINTMENT OF ORGANIZER OF FURTHER EDUCATION fy 
BOTH BOROUGHS AND DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
BOROUGH OF ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA, 


DRAFT ADVERTISEMENT. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Organizer of Further Edyea- 
tion for the Boroughs of Warwick and Royal Leamington Spa and Director of 
Education for the Borough of Royal Leamington Spa. 

The commencing salary will be £600 per annum; and the gentleman appointed 
will be required to devote the whole of his time to the duties of the office 

Particulars of duties and forms of application may be had on application to me 

Canvassing in any form will be deemed to be a disqualification, but candidates 
may send a print of their applications to members of the Appointment Committee, 

Applications, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testj- 
monials and endorsed ** ORGANIZER,” must be received by me not later thaa 
12 noon on Monday, ist June, 1919. 

LEO. RAWLINSON, 


May, 1919. Town Clerk of Leamington 
5 eae SCHOOL, 


A HEAD-MASTER is required for this School, who must be a Graduate of 
some University in the United Kingdom. 

The salary is £650 per annum, with an allowance of £75 if a house is not pro- 
vided, Present numbers in the School are 290. 

The appointment will be made under and subject to the Scheme o/ the Charity 
Commissioners dated 2nd March, 1910. 

The Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties on such da 
end of August as the Governors may appoint. 

A copy of the Scheme and further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. 

Selected candidates will be required to attend a mecting of the Governors of 
which they will have due notice. 

Applications, accompanied by 12 printed or typewritten copies 
monials of recent date, must be sent to me on or before the 5th Jur 91 

Preston New Road, Blackburn, A. JOHN D. ROBINSON, 

13th May, 1919. Acting Clerk to the Govern 


QTAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HEADMISTRESS required, for Bilston Girls’ High School. ‘I! 
be opened in temporary premises in September, but permanent buildings 
erected as soon as circumstances allow. 

Candidates must be Graduates or hold equivalent qualifications 

Initial salary £450 a year; maximum £500-£600, according to num! 
school. 

Particulars and forms of application from the undersigned 
later than June 7th. 

County Education Offices, 

Stafford. 
May, 1919. 


posovans OF AND ROYAL 


-ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR 
BLACK BURN. 


at the 
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School will 
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to | 


BALFOUR 
Director of Ld 


GRAHAM 


EDERATION OF 


Applications are invited for the post of ORGANIZING SECRET ARY to the 
Federation of University Women, combined with that of REGIST RAK of the 
Federation's Register of Women Graduates, 

Salary £250, and travelling expenses, 

Applications should be sent by 2nd June to the Hon, Secret 
Bedford College, N.W.1, from whom conditions of appointment 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN. 


ary 


|} particulars may be obtained. 





A OWELLS GLAMORGAN COUNTY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, LLANDAFF, CARDIFF. 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above- 
named Secondary School. Present number of Scholars: Boarders 95, Day 
Scholars 160. Applicants must not be more than 40 years of age, and be Gradu- 
ates of a University of the United Kingdom or have equivalent qualification. 
Salary £450, with board, residence, and laundry.—Stamped, addressed foolseap 
envelope for Form of Application (which must be returned not later than June 7th) 
should be sent to ARTHUR WALDRON, Clerk to the Governors, 17 Church 
Street, Cardiff. 


\T. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD. 
Required next September, permanent resident unmarried MASTER, under 


40, in Holy Orders, Chief work, Classical Upper Fifth.—Applications to Ht AD- 
MASTER, St. John’s School, Leatherhead, 





FPUTOR required end September, for one year (Oxford 
Graduate, Balliol man preferred), to prepare youth of 17 for College Entrance 
Examination and Responsions, and so to direct his studies as to enable him te 


take up the Modern History School, Near Glasgow.—Box 910, The Spectator, 


| 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


NTOCKWELL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
K RESIDENT SCIENCE LECTURER required in September. Degree OF 
equivalent and Training essential, Subjects :—Botany, Llementary Science, 
Hygiene.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Stockwell College Stockwell Road, 
London, 8.W. 9. 

NOUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Ss 8.W. 11,—Wanted, in September, a RESIDENT LECTURER (Woman) 
in MATHEMATICS and GEOGRAPHY. Salary £150-180, according to expert 
ence,—Send stamped, addressed envelope for form and particulars to Rev. 
ENOCH SALT, 130 Horseierry Road (Third Floor), Westminster, 5,W. 1. 
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ce GRAMMAR SCHOOL (CO-EDUCATIONAL), 


ALRESFORD, HANTS. 


HEAD-MASTERSIITP. 
r is required for this School, who must be a Graduate of some 
United Kingdom. The salary is £280 per annum, with a 
Sd. per pupil, and a residence (free of rates and taxes) 
present in the 


4 Head-Maste 
. itv in the 
University in t 
. ation Fee of £1 6s. 
coining the School buildings, The number of Scholars at 
ae 6 4 
} is 112 . 
7 appointment will be made under and subject to the Scheme made by 
: Board of Education dated llth Nove mber, 1909. 
ne Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties on such day at the 
winning of September as the Governors may appoint. 
| copy of the Scheme may be obtained, price 6d,, by enclosing a stamped, 
ddressed envelope to the undersigned a 
# Selected candidates will be required to attend a meeting of the Governors, 
of which they will have due n 
Applications, accompanied by 
must be sent to me on or before the 
Pated this 9th day of May, 1919. 


tice 
copies of three testimonials of recent date, 
rd day of June, 1919. 
PERCY M. ABBOTT, 
Bast Street, Alr sford, Hants Clerk to the Governors, 
GREN’S wR BRS 2 
Kingston, Canada, April, 1919 
Applications will be received by the undersigned up to July Ist, 1919, for 


e following positions 
o OROF! SSOR OF 
PROFESSOR OF 

3,500 
PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY. Salary $3,000, rising to $3,500. 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY, Salary $3,000, rising to $3,500. 
RESEARCH PROFESSOR in either CHEMISTRY or PHYSICS, Salary 

$2,500 to $3,500, according to training and experience. 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. Salary $3,500. 
LECTURER IN PHYSICS. Salary $1,500. 
R. BRUCE TAYLOR, Principal. 


a r . , prada bb hl y = 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, LANGDALE HALL 
(Church of England Hostel for Women Students).—The Council invite 
applications for the post of WARDEN. Salary £200 per annum, with board 
and residence. Application must be made before May 23rd Conditions of 
appointment and forms of application may be obtained from the Hon, Secretary, 
Rev. A. H. BAKER, 69 Cecil Street, Manchester, 8.W 


ATANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
\ MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HARPURHEY, 
Head-Mistress: Miss A. BE. BELL 
School of English Language and Literature, Oxford) 
The Committee invite applications for the appointment of a CLASSICAL 
MISTRESS—able to teach Latin by the Direct Method, 
Candidates must hold a Degree (preferably in Honours) and should have had 


Salary 


LITERATURE, 


$3,000, rising to $3,500. 


LATIN 
Salary $3,000, rising to 


ENGLISH 





7PF F232 Pr 


(Final Honours 


some expericnt “ a 
Salary according to qualifications and experience 
Full particulars of the dutics and conditions of the appointment may be had 
of application must be returned by 


on application to the undersigned, Forms 


May 30th 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, SPURLEY 

May, 1919 Director of 


RADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
wing to appointment of present holder to a Head-Mastership, the 
SENIOR PHYSICS MASTERSHIP will be vacant in September. The Master 


appoiuted will have the control and organisation of the Physics teaching of the 


HEY, 
Education, 





School. 
4 MASTER is also req 
work an additional qualitication 
Intending applicants should state qualifications and obtain particulars from 
W. BREAR, Sceretary. 


required for September to teach French only. O.T.C., 


{TY OF SHEFFIELD—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF DOMESTIC SUBJECTS 

Applications are invited for the position of Superintendent of Domestic 
Subjects for Elementary Day Schools and Evening Schools in Sheffield. Com- 
mencing salary from £250 to £300 per annum, according to qualifications and 
experience 

The lady appointed will be required to devote her whole time to the service 
of the Education Committee, 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, should 
be returned, duly completed, not later than the 31st May, 1919. 

Personal canvassing will disqualify. 

Education Office, Sheffield, H. 8. NEWTON, 

Secretary. 


2nd May, 1919. © 
T HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN, 

The Council will shortly proceed to the ELECTION of a LECTURER in 
GERMAN in the University. Salary £400 a year. 

Applications must reach the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, notJater than June 3rd, W.M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
MNYHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

The following posts are vacant :— 
LECTURER in PHYSICS, Salary £300-£350 per annum, according to 
qualifications and experience. 
TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS in PHYSICS, 
annum, according to qualifications, 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, should be sent before 

May 27th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
W.M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


u™ ERSITY OF LONDON—GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 
; TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURERS, 
Additional Lecturers will be required in September next as follows :- 
Lecturer (Man) in English; (2) One Lecturer (Woman) in History ; 
Lecturer (Man or Woman) in Geography. 


Salaries £200-£225 per 


| 





bingo 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





(1) One | 
(8) One | 


| 
Applications should be sent on or before June 4th to the ACTING WARDEN, 


from whom particulars may be obtained. 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8.E. 14. 


} IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 

COLLEGE.—LECTURER in HISTORY (Churchwoman) required in 
Septemver next. Degree or its equivalent essential, Commencing salary 
£150-£180, according to qualifications and experience, with board, residence, 
and medical attendance during term time, Maximum salary under consideration. 

Applications, with copies of recent testimonials and three personal references, 
to be sent to the Rev, THE PRINCIPAL, Training College, Ripon, not later 
than May 24th, 


ENGLISH 
Churchwomen, 


MISTRESS ; 
(2) SCIENCE MISTRESS, essential, Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS 
gy COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS.—Wanted, 
! in September, a FORM MISTRESS with Honours Degree (or equivalent) 
in Mathematics and with experience, Salary according to newly revised Cheshir 
Scale—Apply, before May 20th, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Degrec 


| Applications, accompanied by pul | 


Ws! ED, in September, for QUEEN MARGARET'S | 
SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH, (1) SENIOR 





| 
| 
| 


EDUCATION 


MEDWAY EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE. 


BOARD, 


Kk ENT 


CHATHAM COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
; Head-Mistress: Miss ©, WAKEMAN, B.A, 
Applications are invited for the following posts vacant in S¢ ptember, 1919 :— 
1, SENIOR HISTORY MISTRESS. Honours Degree, 
2. SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. Honours Degree, 
3. FRENCH MISTRESS, with English subsidiary, Honours degree and 
residence in France essential, ; 
4. FORM MISTRESS, Middle School. English and Mathematics Degree. 
5. GAMES and GYMNASTIC MISTRESS. Physical Training Diploma. 
Initial salary £150 to £180, according to qualifications, together with an allow- 
ance for approved experience and training, Annual increments - (a) £15 to 
£240, then £10 to the maximum (£320) ; (6) £15 to the maximum (£350), ac cording 
to qualifications and character of work. , 
Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, and must be 
returned to the HEAD-MISTRESS not later than May 31st next 
PRES R. L. WILLS, 
2 Military Road, Chatham. District Education Officer, 
; ioe HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
OLDHAM. 
WANTED, IN SEPTEMBER : 
(1) SCIENCE MISTRESS, good Chemistry, Cambridge Tripos preferred, 
(2) ENGLISH MISTRESS, Oxford Final Honours School or Cambridge 
fripos preferred, 
(3) FIRST FORM MISTRESS, able to take Needlework through the school. 
Salaries according to qualifications and experience, and based on one of the 
best county scales,—Apply to the HEAD-MISTR ESS, giving full particulars as to 
education and experience. 








TINHE College Committee will shortly proceed to appoint a 
SENIOR ASSISTANT in the Department of FRENCH LANGUAGE 

and LITERATURE, Initial salary £300.—Full particulars may be obtained 
from the undersigned. , 
University College, London, 
Gower Street, W.C. 1, _ 


WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., 


Secretary, 


| Gb ERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
S) VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W, 1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf, Hon, Mods, Matihs.), Secretary. 


R B A —The SPRING EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 

aVe eiie SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS is being held (by 

kind permission of the Library Committee) at the Corporation Art Gallery, 
i, 


tuildhall, Daily, 10 to 5, Admission, including tax, 1s. 3 


LECTURES, 
EDINBURGH 
DOMESTI¢ 

5 ATHOLL 


FORTY-FIFTH 


&o. 
SCHOQL OF 
E@ONOMY, 
CRESCENT, 


COOKERY AND 


SESSION, 1919-1920, 

The following Courses of Training can be take. - 

I, TRAINING for TEACHERS in COOKERY, LAUNDRY WORK 
HOUSEWIFERY—2 years and 2 terms 

If. TRAINING for TEACHERS of NEEDLEWORK, DRESSMAKING 
and MILLINERY—2 ye 

Ill. HOUSEWIFE’S TRAINING—6 

IV. HOUSEKEEPER’S TRAINING—¢ 

V. COOK’S CERTIFICATE—3 month 

VI. LAUNDRY MANAGERESS’ CERTIFICATE—4 

VII. TRAINING for PRINCESS LOUISE NURSES for 
6 months, 


irs 
nonths 


months, 


months, 


CHILDREN 


Students are received for any number of selected lessons in Cookery, Need 
work, Dressmaking, and Millinery, and Courses in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, d« 

The School is recognized as a Central Institution by the Scottish Educat ic 
Department, and the Teacher's Diploma is recognized by the Education Boar 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

There are four Boarding Houses for Students in connection with the Schoo! 

There is a large demand for Women holding the Diplomas and Certificat 
of this School, and Students have no difficulty in obtaining suitable situatior 
at good salaries. 

Full Prospectus on application to the Principal, 5 Atholl Crescent, Edinburg 
who will give additional information and will advise as to the most suital 


Courses, 

YHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

COURSES are held and DEGREES (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) ar 
awarded in the following Faculties Arts (including Architecture), Pure Science 
Medicine, Law, Engineering (including Mining), and Metallurgy. 

The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded in the Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy. This degree is awarded 
on post-graduate study, and graduates of the University of Sheffield and other 
approved Universities are eligible. 

DIPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language Teaching: 
tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glass Technology, 

ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, Lron and Stee! Metallurg; 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 

The University Hall for Women, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Road, stands in sis 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of collegiate life. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded each year. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 


I ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11. 
J DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 
Recognized by the Board of Education for the Training of Teachers. 
Head of Department : Miss MARY E, MARSDEN. 

Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Infant Care 
Science applied to Housecraft, Needlework, Dressmaking and Millinery. Training 
for Housekeepers and School Matrons, Hostels for Students.—For Prospectus 
apply to the SECRETARY, 

/ ie E UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
WILLIAM NOBLE FELLOWSHIP 

Value £150, Tenable for one year rhe holder must engage in a pik 
research under the direction of the School of EnglishLiteratureat the Universit 
1 or MS, work, and (unless graduates in 

mes as references, to be forwarded 
1 whom further particwars may 


EDWARD CAREY, RKeeistri 


Education, Ar 














Arts in the University of Liverpool) three 
before June Ist to the REGISTRAR, tx 
obtained, 
NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachera, President 
Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D Chairmanand Hon, Mr. © G, 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information conceru- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Kk, LAWRENCE, 





reasurer : 
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HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 


COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

Trusteos: 
fir GRORGR NEWMAN. M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALITS- 
BURY. Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr, CHRI3- 
JOPHER ADDISON, M.P, The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


Principal: 
Miss H. C, GREENE. 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cont, Inat. of Gy naassics, Stockholm). 
The College was opened in 1835, anl was the firs) of its kind ta Eaglaal, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientife Physica! Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The Course extends over two years, 


tiles, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and 
practise teaching In schools inthe neighbourhool, The College stands In its owa 


grounds of 16 acres, in a beautiful and we locality clos) to Dartford Heath. 
a 


The Course begins{n October.-—Further particulars on application to SECRETARY. 


It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, ths Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
utdoor Games, Students 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIN 
TION, June 3rd, 4th, and Sth. Ono or two of £87, five romme 3 NA. 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per ann, Faber Exhibition of c12, of £50, 
year, awarded tothe boy who does best in examination. Exhibitions dyed ony 
per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Sena) to £12 
—For full particulars of these and of certain valuable War. i: lolarshi 
(awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR™ 


QT. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 


“THREE OPEN NON-FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS ana TW 
SCHOLARSHIPS for SONS of CLERGY (the latter giving free cy ALBANY 
the School) offered for competition on July 2nd.—For further det — at 
HEAD-MASTER, St. John's School, Leatherhead, Als apply 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, 

Under the Management of a Committee of the Society of Friend 
Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometimes Examiner to't 
: ha 


YORK, 





awe % 


~ 
| ae 


“3 
Co 


Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in § 

ment and Method). 3° in School Manage. 
Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two 

Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical pntermediata 

twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1918), Ration, 
Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application tothe H EAD-MASTE 

Bootham School, York. “ aR, 


ING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. An EXAM 
NATION will be held on July 1st, 2nd and 3rd for THREE ENTRANC a 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £50, £40 and £30,—For particulars apply to the HEAL 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
_ 87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physlology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


tas. LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensiva rango glass Ol, 
hones, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theorstieal | MASTER. 

instruction, Botany by B.So, Notable Suscas3.s ia Examinations, Beekesping, NMHELT 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—Yor illustrat prospoctus apply PRINCIPAL. ) a 


YARDENING for WOMEN.—-Practical training ; vegetable, 

fruit, and flower growing, Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 

68 ens. perann, Gardening year begins in September; students can enter any 
date,—Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Misa JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton Collegs), —Firat- rate 










EN HAM COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th, and 29th , 
At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSILIPS, value £90 to £20, and soms 
HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, will be offered to candidates who ~ 
not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department 
JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, w 
ence for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also ARMY ant 
OLD CHELTONIAN, Some nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £49 
perannum, may also be given.—Apply tothe BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by ths 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 





ary 
including 
ith prefer. 





















Modern Education, Premises specially built for a Scaool, Largs Plaving-fields | sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Crickss, Swim ning, &. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, MLA, 
I GH F I EL OD, RAD FIELD COLLE@Q@QE,— 
OXHEY LANE WATFOSD, ® An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSAHIPS and EXHIpI. 


Principal—Miss WALLI3, 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tels. : “ Watfor! 613." 


mvHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
eee ~ Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


TIONS open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1919, will be held on May 27th 
and 28th, at Bradfield, i. 

The following will be offered :— 

Three Scholarships of 90 Guineas, one Exhib'tion of 60 Guineas, one Exhibition 
of 560 Guineas, threo to six Exhibitions of 30 to 20 Guineas, 

Entry Forms can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, 


odera History, Somervills Collos>, Oxford, Berks. 
C ) ° iw" y 1 NT Bl 7 . y , ee 
- eee ee a ee BRIGHTON COLLEGE An EXAMINATION will be 
TT. PAUL’S GUERLS’ SCHOOL, held on June 3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varyiaz 


in value from £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 
These | = —— 
a Fees. — Application PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
rhe last day for the a ‘ . ° ° 
B* RNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by 
of Mr. P. H. L, EVANS, M.A. 

WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 13, 

INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Spectal Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth. 


BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July Ist, 2nd and 3rd. 
Scholarships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees 
should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS at the School, 
Registration of Candidates will be Monday, June 24rd, 


1f. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Mias ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Marla Grey Training College. 


Pupils 





: ine . {OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— | A~ , higher Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. BENDIXON, Ba 

e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to tho ag: of 19. Lond.), Miss V. H. WATLING, B.A. (Lond.). Special opportunities for Freaca 
Spacious and well-equlpped school buildings, with good playinggrounds, Healthy onversation,—154 Baker Street, W. 1, Mayfair 3797. oe 

tituation ; very sultable for delicate girls, —For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistreaa_ QTAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 

r > ‘ ; Boys received as Residentor Visiting Puplla, Private instruction if desired, 

INGHOLT SCHOO L, HINDHEAD. —Write lor Booklet with Medical Opinions and copiea of letters from Parentsand 
Summer Term began on Thursday, May 8th, and ends on Thursday, July 31st, ees See Ss ere eee ee ee ee Se, Ee 

Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


fel.: 7 Grayshott, QTAMMERING.—Phenomenal advance in treatment by 
‘LARENDON HOUSE 


__ -" SPECIALIST engaged at Christ’s Hospital and other Public Schools, 
SCHOOL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 


Residence not necessary.—Particulara, Mr, MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, 
London, W. 
Principals: Miss STONE (Camb. Nat. Sc. Trip., Parts I, IT., Newnham Collez9) 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A. Lond., Hons. Eng. 


IP-READING LESSONS for the partially or totally 
DEAF by a fully certified and experienced Lady, For Country Pupils 
~ - — — —_—-- —— | arrangements for continuous courses in residence can be made with due notice. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 
tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 


—Terms on application to 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 


Miss A. L. HIRD, Lanark House, Old Chariton, 8.E.7 
.{PEAKING IN PUBLIC (without MS.), 2nd Ed., 4s. net, 
b 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.— Publication 
Dept.), GIEVIS, Ltd., ‘' Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


by CHARLES SEY MOU R (Simpkin, Marshaill).—- For list of books, or 

TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 

(Elocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciting), 

“a Addresa Mr, CHAS, SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, London 
TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE., 3 wae 

P CADETS FORK THE K.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 

tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Terms £80 per annum. Early 

applicatious should be made. r 
Apply Messrs, DEVITL & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, F.C. 3. | 


{ee SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1919, 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
" attains OF SGHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

26 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regens 4925 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm Invites applications from qualified ladies who 
arc looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familie), 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


{CHOULS Parents can obtain reliable informatio 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational I 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thei 

requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rmanze 
of Son, &c.) to 
Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lid. 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
ae staffs of the most important schools, and thus abis 
to supply information difficule to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices —158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1t. Telephone—1136 Museum 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. | 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guill, 
College of Preceptors, Ncad-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Aszistaar 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 














near 








An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June Sth and 6th, 1919, for 
LIGHT or NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six Junior Platt of £50, and 
two or three (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 
on May Ist. Uader certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together.-Further particulars may be hadfrom Kev, A, H. COOKE 
Se.D., Head-Master, . 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four kaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford 

vine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c, Foothali, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Kowing, O.T.C, Fees, £55. 
J utrance Scholarships July —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 


{LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
J Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year, /xamination in June, There are also several “ War 
¥xhibitions* of £60 & year,—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 


! 
College, Bristol | 
reve . ' ‘ | The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to fin! 
! as dy eh. HOOL, CAM BRIDGE, SCHOLARSHIP | work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been calcu 
hXAMI A PIiGN, Sed and 4th June. One at £75 and several others, | lated on the LOWEST BASLS to cover the working expenses, 
Apply to HEAJ)-MASTEK before 20th May, Kegistrar—Miss ALICH M, FOUNTALN, 
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ee — 
— cHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. rn S| + + a 1 - 1 { 
ry S TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. THE EVILS OF URIC ACID 
NA, > = & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of ths: BEST a. - ° 
t £50, MeO LS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of etunesiaemnnipeteibimtiimndiaisits 
ir Ons em prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
0 £12 e the pupil, district preferred, and rough Idea of tees should be given, ‘4 T TQ Ipc . ‘orn 
ship ™T PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, HOW Il l SHERS [IN GO r. 
yong Telephone : 6053. Central. There ; 7 lad P 
Te Is series oO F es capable o ius , ore a r 
.D AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. Phar: ay ms S ; ma sen ~—_ of causing “s a : ’ 
° , + oT ~ AFP] x Ysici suffering, nore e a} istress, more nervous dts- 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South | organisation, or more wilde cprend negmannct atlecte tha 
ANY Molton Strect, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- that k Seep ‘ vias ~ tessa ee sigan a 
m at tie and Secretarial work, Course fromany date, Excellent introductions given. iat known under the generic name of gout. All this suffering 
ws -AYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve | 224 distress is directly attributable to the presence in the body 
i ¥. I V ° u BEAN, - re ‘ » 
> Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2 (Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179, of an excéss of a natural chemical compound known as uri 
K, Many years’ experience of the work of Architects, Authors, Clergymen, Journalists, acid. 
> Philanthropic and Benevolent Societies, Solicitors, Teachers, &c. %,, he first effects of uric acid excess are to disturb the diges- 
ba UTHORS’ MSS., &c., TYPED and DUPLICATED, | tive system, so that nearly always gouty attacks are preceded 
= accurately and promptly executed by expericnced typist, by indigestion, flatulence, heartburn, acidity, headache, con- 
_ MILNER oe P Cardiff stipation and liver troubles. Then little hard deposits of uric 
” - ae oe —— ——r oe - ay concretions will be noticed under the surface of the skin of the 
ER, —" eee - gidpete an _— TION executed by | arms, breast, o1 legs, outer rims of ears, eyelids, ankles, or 
well-educated ataff. _— 4 24 ; { ’ ; 
VEEN VICTORIA TYPING OFFICE, 52 Queen Victoria Street, B« finger joints, irritation on the palms of the hands, between the 
il. Quel fingers, and around the ankles will be experienced, with 
os OYAL EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, | burning sensations in the skin, sometimes, though not always, 
LD. R SURREY. | accompanied by redness and inflammation Occasional aches, 
| f es pains, and stiffness will be felt in the limbs and muscles, 
= OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. especially in damp and changeable weather. All these 
oF UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. symptoms give clear indication that uri cid is being dis- 
re VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- tributed throughout the system. 
ng . iT CKWARD CASES, OF E ER SE) ’ ran . : 
ar. CIENT OR Ba xwas . SITHER poll WORST FORMS OF GOUT 
af ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAME3 AND : a 
9 RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. Very frequently the muscles are selected for attack by wt 
n aes acid, and the result is known as gonty rheumatism or Jumbago, 
13 For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD. Secrctary, the former when the muscles of the shoulders or limbs ar 
m G.P.0, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, F.C. 4 attacked, and the latter when those of the lower hack become 
————— — impregnated with uri acid The pain in either case is 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &. intense and prolonged, and the gradual stifiening of the 
= ARTMOOR. BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— | ™uscular fibres renders movement difficult 
I. l Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and sheltered | Chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout are sed whe ’ 
h e ‘roquet LL Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sitting-roo ; . . ‘ ' { tal +t tt 
garden, Croquet Lawn, Sta gor if ri g-room | ints are ’ > by the ur ic erystals attle b li ” 
ft required. apply “TL. CANTARB,” Middlecott, Isington, 8. Devon, Tel. : +9 n wires ded b; rate Littl 
8 Haytor. Terma absolutely inclusive these gather and increase unti arge masses accumulate, 
Q causing considerable enlargement and stiffness of the joints 
MISCELLANEOUS. with inflammation and_ tenderness Sciatica and neuritis, 
: TAR MEMORIALS.-—Government Departments, Munici- | affecting the great nerve systems of the thighs and arms 
) palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS | respectively, are caused by the irritant presence of gritty 
) (FROME concerning Bronze Momcrials of either Mural or Monumental character, wreaths ‘ plas le ‘ REELS a 
: FT SINGEL and SONS (Ltd.) (ostablished 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze cry talline particles of uric acid in th vers lerves em sé S 
Founders, Frome, Somerset, London Office: Effingham House, Arundcl Street, Gouty eczema, kidney stone, and gravel are other 
Strand, W.C. 2 known results of uric acid poisoning. Each and all of these 
\QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, | forms of gout can only be remedied by the complete removal 
LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Soph gate ), £500,000. from the body of the mischief-making and rea dangerous 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS | excess of uric acid 
thereon, igs 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand. W.C, 2. THE SUCCESSFUT CORRECTIVE 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des-| ‘There is fortunately a remedy which for years past has 
cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, proved capable of disintegrating, dissolving, and eliminating 


Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, tage ‘ a ak ad : . P f j 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c,.), Post free on application to Mr, A. V. STOREY, | Uratic deposits and OF Clearing away le excess il Aci 
General Managor. Medical, &c.,Assoen., Ltd., 22 Cravon St..Trafalgar Square, W.0.2, | which is al 


lways seek ng some point of atta k rhis remedy is 
ATHEENIC SCOTCH WOVEN UNDERWEAR, | known all over the world as Bishop's Varalettes, and is com- 





Made in all sizes in finest Wool, Silk and Wool and Merino, Guaranteed posal of the most powerful uric acid s ents and eliminants 
Unshrinkable, Write makers for patterns and prices, procurable. Bishop's V iralettes are the product of an old- 
= Dept, 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland, established firm of manufacturing chemists w | ud 
\ ANY COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require a good, mild, } the subject of uric acid and its solvents a special s 
pe and cheap CIGAR procure “ La Santa Agosta” (Rothschild), 46s. 6d. | many vears Bishop’s Varalettes have ft] listinet 
per 100, from the sole agents (no shops), BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, Cigar | Pa , ST ie ee ee es av dies 
importers (Estd, 1872), 7-8 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 2, . enjoying the ec nfider of the medical | p 
Special prices on demand for all well-known Havana brands supplied DIRECT | scribe them daily 
to consumers. Bishop's Varalettes by kee ping a . i 

TOUR YEAST SUPPLY sent regularly by post weekly on | solution act as a preventative of its retention and depos 
receipt of 33. 19d. for } Ib. weekly for six weeks; 6s, 9d, for thirteen | and thus they bring not only re ff m presel ttacks 
weeks oz, samp, 6d ipa iit aaineeeniiieinda 
POSTAL YEAST CO., 674 KING EDWARD STREET, HULL. “~~ — < ge nega ; ; 

rr » " var , To r | s s ralettes are suited ’ nstitutions na ’ 
I AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, | ; ‘aul sspears ove Rpalaggeibess yr Lew 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work | most r= ice ea oles =e — ue , ass ae 
from £2 23, Specimens sent free—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, | even 1f taxen for prolonged periods, as is some les 1 Ss 
London, W.1 | in chronic cases, or produce any irmft ‘ oe. F " 
\ TATCHES WANTED, any kind in any condition; good | nerve depressants: they do not lower the | t’s 

prices by return post. Watches returned promptly, post free, if offer | jnterfere with the digestion nor t working of y ; 
$ not satisfactory.—bE. LEWIS, 20 London Street, Southport, Lanes, Est, 1873 nav ” os - 

- - : | the body. Their action is put 4, 3 Bad 
. ToT y 7 < ~ | 
ee TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value | jeutralising, dissolving, and ninating wid. They a 
4 assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153.0n | ohcolutely frea from al na tics ml sed : mi s 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted parcel | | z : a ake ; 
returned post free, Best prices paid for Old Gol. and Silver Jewellery (broken | PO!SOMOUs, Gepressing, and dang $ 3S as 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. | jodides, the salicylates, mercury, potas ars i 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859, | ingredients usually found in met , v 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons | dies.”’ 
wishing to recolve full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, valu) 


THE AUTHORITIES ON DTI 





per return or offer mado,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxtord Street, London, Extd. 109 years, | Authoritative information ot i f | gon 
TTL er ia i Tour r 1) little hooklet SS { gratis 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying found ina it “4 6 
n vulcanite up to 7s, per tooth, silver 12s,, gold 15s., platinum £2 Bishop’s Varalettes It I RDS > S 3s < Sts 
(all or post, immediate cash or offers Meation this journal Messrs, PAGE’ food and beverages, which enabl >» Ve < ' 
=19 Oxford Street, W. 1. Hstd, 150 years just what the gouty subjects m 
(a ROACEES exterminated with BLATTIS, A | partake of freely Tree ‘ 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by FE, Howarth, F.7.S, diet. and should be in the | Is o , suff KB 
lied by order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals, ‘Tins 1s, éd., tier " f ee , , 
6d., 5s,, post free HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffleld this, it gives detaile 
ailments, and much genera 
rprprp OR . : , ; , 
\ RITE FOR MONEY. Karn While you Learn. evmptons a eens a , 
Money can be earned by Writing. ‘The LITERARY TRAINING sCHooL | Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Ma 
Practical Correspondence Courses teach what to write, how to writ and how 1857), 45 Spe'man Stree l I 1 
to sell ,) ay 
Fees :-—Fiction Course, £2 23.; News Course, £2 2%.; Inclusive } for P CUS ASK k \ 
I wh Courses, £3 43 Bishop Varalette- t 
Work criticised constructive! Suitable MSS, placed for publication at | 95 Gd., and 6s 5 da t ’ 
highest rates Cash paid immediately on acceptance a : . h ’ is , g. 
For Free Booklet address * EDITORIAL,” LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, | S0'8 MARers AS above, : 


‘ju the United Kingdom, 


22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, 
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Certain to 


Rise in Value 


alta the prices of Investment Stocks for the last 

ten or fifteen years and you will be struck by the 
shrinkage in capital value which many of them have 
undergone. Holders who bought at 100 or 120 have 
seen the price of their securities falling gradually to 95, 
go, 80, or even less; and in many cases there is no 
prospect of a recovery to the original market value. 


But the very reverse -is true of the present issue of 
5 per cent. War Bonds. They are certain to rise 
in market value. For the whole of the money 











invested in these Bonds must be repaid by the 
State in 5 or 10 years; and it will be repaid 








not only in full but with a premium added. 





It is this that enables the holder of War Bonds to regard the future 
with so enviable a sense of security. He knows that for every 
f,1,000 invested in Five per cent. War Bonds the State will repay 
{1,020 in five years or £1,050 in ten years. And meanwhile he 
is drawing a safe five per cent. interest, and has retained the power 
to sell at any moment, should he so desire. 


If you have any money available for investment you cannot do 
better than to put the whole of it into Five per cent. War Bonds. 
Your Banker or Stockbroker will do what is necessary as soon as 
h= receives your instructions telling him how much you intend to 


NATIONAL 


War Bonds 


Repayment and Interest 
guaranteed by the State. 


On sale at all Banks and Money Order Post Offices. You have the choice 

between 5 per cent. Bonds issued at {£100 and repayable in 1924 at £102; 

or 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1929 at £105; 

or 4 per cent. (Income Tax Compounded) Bonds issued at £101 : 10; 0 
and repayable in 1929 at £100. 
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THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES _ at 


NEED HELP 


Patrons; THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C, E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 


Chairman of Arethusa Committee : HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 


Joint Secretaries ¢ 
The National Refuges London Offices: 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.O, 2, 


TRAINING SHIP 


BISLEY, 
TWICKENHAM, SUDBURY, EALING, and ROYSTON, 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND, 











a 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


RECREATION CENTRES, HOSTELS, &c., &c., 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


SUPPORT THEM. 


payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon, 


PLEASE 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays,” 


Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W, 1, 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 





The 





WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


has 


4,851 children to support. 
WHO WILL HELP ?P 


Gifts gratefully received by PrEBENDARY RuDOLFr, 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, &c., 


“INNOCENT AND _ SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 


crossed and payable to “*‘ Waifs and Strays.” 


THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 


Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. 
Esq., the Hon. T'reasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


paneennemenets “guaeeieemaaercnaee 


Deacon, 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
W S 


EST INDIE 
SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET @ 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 
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PROTECT THE DOG 
FROM PAIN 


THE DOGS PROTECTION BILL 


now before Parliament, will make it unlawful 
(we quote the words of the Bill) “to perform 
any experiment of a nature causing or likely 
to cause PAIN or DISEASE to any dog. 


Curative Treatment Allowed. 


The Dogs Protection Bill will not prevent efforts to 
cure dogs who have naturally contracted cancer, 
diabetes, or any other disease, but it will no longer 
allow these maladies to be artificially produced and 
fostered in otherwise healthy dogs. 


Proof of Pain. 


It is not true that there is no pain in operations 
on dogs. The recent Royal Commission on Vivi- 
section, mainly composed of men favourable to vivi- 
section, unanimously declared that these experiments 

‘‘ must, in some cases at any rate, be avoliadiive of 
Great Pain and Much Suffering.’ 


Medical Support for Biil. 


Although no general canvass has been made of the 
Medical Profession, no fewer than one thousand and 
fifty-five Medical Practitioners in the United Kingdom 
have voluntarily signed a Memorial that they are 
“of opinion that the use of dogs for vivisectional 
experiments is in no way necessary for the advance- 
ment of medical science, or the adequate instruction 
of medical students.” The Memorial asks that 
Parliament shall make it illegal to vivisect dogs- 


Why We Support the Bill. 


The aim of the Dogs Protection Bill is to prevent 
* great pain and much suffering” to the only animal 
whose unfailing devotion throughout the centuries 
has earned for him the title of ‘‘the friend of man,” 
and therefore the National Canine Defence League— 
the largest organisation of dog-owners in the world— 
gives the Bill its whole-hearted support. 


We believe that the age-long friendship between 
mankind and dogs gives the dog a special claim upon 
our sympathy, which should outweigh the vivisectors’ 
contention that dogs are cheaper to buy, easier to 
keep, and more intelligent than other animals. 


ASK YOURSELF 


“Would I allow my dog 
to be afflicted with pain 
or disease in a vivisector'’s 
laboratory?” You would 
assuredly answer “ No.” 
Why then shculd you 
countenance the imposi- 
tion of long-drawn-out 
suffering on less fortunate 
dogs? 


WILL YOU HELP? 
If you wish the Bill to 
become law please write 
to your Member of 
Parliament and ask him 
to vote for it when it 
comes before the House 
of Commons for Third 
Read'ng on May 23rd. 


If you are persuaded that eaperiments on Dogs are not 
painful, please write for Leaflet 360, to the Secretary. 


NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 
27, REGENT STREET, LONDON, $.W.1. 
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FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


ALLIANCE WITH THE CENTURY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 





Larce Increase 1n New Bvustxess. 

The eighty-sixth annual general meeting of the Friends’ 
Provident Institution was held on May 9 at the Great Eastern 
Hotel, Bishopsgate, Mr. Alfred Holmes (the chairman) 
presiding. 
Cuance or Name.—New Lonpon Orrices. 

Immediately before the annual meeting a special meeting 
of the members of the Institution was held for the purpose 
of making certain changes in the rules. These alterations in- 
cluded giving the directors power to change the name of the 
institution from the ‘“ Friends’ Provident Institution ’’ to 

‘Friends’ Provident and Century Life Office”; to remove the 
head office of the Institution from Bradford to London, and the 
creation of a joint head office in Edinburgh. The Chairman 
announced that for the headquarters in London the building, 
#2, Kingsway, had been acquired, and, with a view to future 
(evelopment, the premises in the rear of that building had also 
been bought (No. 63, Lineoln’s Inn Fields). ‘The change in the 
name and the removal of the head office to London will probably 
not be made until later in the year. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE AMALGAMATION. 

The Chairman said :—The union of the interests of the Insti- 
tution and the Century Insurance Company made _ possible 
through the acquisition by the Institution of the whole ot 
the proprietary interest in the Century was the outstand- 
ing feature of the year. By one step the Institution 
had been developed into an_ office with a widespread 
organization producing a greatly increased volume of new 
business of excellent quality, Important new sources of 
profit had been secured, without adversely affecting those 
tharacteristics which had given the Institution its reputation as 
a mutual life office of high bonus earning capacity. The com- 
mercial developments of recent years had indicated the need 
of a change in the former methods of conducting the affairs 
of purely life offices. ‘Their connexions were exposed to a policy 
of insidious sapping by the representatives of composite insu- 
rance companies undertaking that class and in addition other 
classes of insurance. ‘The consequent loss of business to the 
purely life office did not arise from a comparison of the life 
assurance benefits obtainable. ‘The convenience of placing all 
transactions of a somewhat similar character through one office 
instead of having dealings with different insurance offices for 
different kinds of insurance was appreciated by the public. 
Frequently such considerations obscured, if they did not out- 
weigh, the intrinsic merit of the mutual life office. This com- 
petitive pressure had heen felt for many years past by purely 
life offices generally. 

First Comptnep Report. New Business: £120,000 1s Excess 

oF 1917. 

It was desirable to issue the accounts of the Institution in 
conjunction with those of the Century, and it would be observed 
that the concluding date of the financial year was December 31, 
instead of November 20. He hoped the members would appre- 
ciate the new form in which the report was presented and the 
extended information given of the Institution's interests. 

The new business for the financial period (one year and 41 
days) ending December 31, 1918, retained by the Institution at 
its own risk was £763,794 as compared with £270,152, an increase 
of £493,642. £58,848 of this increase was accounted for by the 
improved productivity of the Institution’s organization and the 
longer period included, and £434,794 was obtained from the 
Century by reassurance in accordance with an agreement 
hetween the two offices. The combined new business of the two 
offices for the calendar vear 1918 was £120,000 in excess of the 
combined figares for 1917. The working together of the two 
offices had undoubtedly been beneficial to both. The life 
premium income of the Institution had increased by almost 
£45,000. The gross rate of interest had progressed to £5 2s. 10d. 
per cent., as compared with £4 18s. 3d. for 1917. In the meantime 
the income-tax had heen increased from 5s. to 6s. in the £, but 
nevertheless the rate of interest after deduction of tax had 
risen by 1s. 3d. per cent. to £3 17s. 8d. per cent., which gave a 
clear margin of 17s. 8d. per cent., as compared with the net 
interest rate of 3 per cent. assumed in the actuarial valuation. 

Pavourssie Mortatity Expertence. 

Notwithstanding war claims numbering 30 for £23,728 (inelud- 
ing bonuses) and influenza claims the mortality experience of 
the Institution continued to be favourable and to furnish a 
substantial contribution to profits. The actual number of 
deaths under whole life and endowment assurances (including 
war claims) for the year and 41 days ending December 31, 1918, 
was only about 80 per cent. of the number expected by the 
British offices’ Mortality Table. Excluding war claims, the ratio 
of the number of actual to expected deaths was reduced to about 
65 per cent. 

Vacation or Assrts. 

They had this year increased the stringency of the valuation 
of their assets in one important respect. In no instance had a 
recurity quoted on the Stock Exchange been valued at more 
than the lower of the two prices quoted as at December 31, 
1918, while the considerably lower prices at which manv stocks 
stand in the Institution’s books had heen maintained. Ground- 
rents and certain municipal and other stocks (unquoted) have 
heen valued on a basis calculated to yield 6 per cent. interest and 
upwards. It is gratifying to find that this year, for the first 
time for many years past, there is no depreciation to provide 
for. ‘The rate of interim bonus had under the conditions stated 
on page 5 of the report heen increased to 25s. per cent. com- 
pound, as compared with the rate of 20s. per cent. compound 
applicable to 1918. The directors would again consider hefore 
the close of the current year whether it is advisable to have a 
further valuation as at December 31, 1919, with a view to a dis- 
tribution of surplus for the period which would have elapsed 
tince the date of the last valuation on November 20, 1917, 

The report and accounts were adopted, 








Captain Bruce Bairnsfathey 


writes :—“I greatly appreciate your ‘ De Resrke’ Americ: i 

smoke anything but Virginia cigarettes myself,and I think poeta age’ 

Miss Marie Lohr writes —* . 

does not smoke much herself, bet —y Lour 

ae od her company smoked the "Te 
eske’ Cigarettes with. th “ 

tion of their flavour,’ the Greatest apprecia- 

‘ Beetnns Ata Dicntey writes ;— 
smoke’ n th stimulat 

to the throat.” sata 


LEASURE comes with u 
P ——- Thus if you enjoy sartan net 
ette, take the advice of people who knog 
and put ‘‘De Reszkes” to the 1 ye 
sure to satisfy you. 


‘De Reszke’ 


Risorg' CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Ho 
Overseas, also Tobacconists and Stores, wae 


I never 


TY 600d indeed.” 


“ Peace Proclaimed,” 


“ This gent 
and wooing 


est, They are 


Bread that is more than Bread 
ENERGEN BREAD 


is sO immeasurably superior in vital me agg. elements to 
other bread that where it is eaten much less proteid food of 
other kinds is needed, 

A green salad with Energen Bread and Butter 
- makes a balanced and nutritious meal. 
Energen Bread is over 200 per cent. more nutritious than 
ordinary bread, as this comparison shows. 
GE Protein matter in Ordinary Bread. 
eee Energen Bread. 
A large proportion of the starch has been extracted and al! 
the indigestible parts removed from Energen Bread, which 
is prescribed by leading Physicians for DIABETES, OBESITY, 
GOuT, RHEUMATISM, and ACUTE INDIGESTION. 


A SAMPLE BATON cent post free for 4d. stamps by 
Therapeutic Foods Co., Energen Works, 
21b Roundwood Road, Willesden, LONDON, N.W. 10. 
QAVUOGGAONUASUOUGONNDUERUAGSOAEOOUODAEDOOASEOGORSOOSODSORSOOUOG DO QUQIEG COR UUSUE UOKSDES UE CODED DEUS 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6‘ I/- 244 &46 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Roserve Fund, £2,050,000, Together £4,050,00) 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee oe ee £4,000,000 


£8,050,00) 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves ai - én i - 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australia 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for colloction, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 








| wea d’ Arthur, illus. by Beardsley, 2 vols., 1899, 

£6 6s.; Jennings’ Rosicrucians: their Rites and Mysterics, 2 vols, 
1887, £2 2a.; Grigg’s Asian Carpet Designs, £6 10s., pub, £18; Burke's Peerage, 
1914, 88., pub, 428.; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 118. ; Riceardi Preas Canterbury 
‘Lales, illus, by Fjint, 3 vole,, £7 10s,; Chas, Lever’s Works, Best Library Edition, 
37 vols., half-morocco, £25; Balzac’s Novels, 40 vols., Macmillan, 1901, £5 5s. ; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., £30; Dickens’ Works, Edition de Luxe, 
30 vols., cost 30 gs., price £17 10s8.; William Morris’ Collected Works, edited by 
Miss May Morris, 24 vols,, £12 12s.; Debrett’s Peerage, now, 1915, 2 vols., 98. 6d. 
100,000 books in stock, Catalogues on application.—Edward Baker's Great 
Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 


RESEARCH, TRANSLATING, AND TYPING BUREAU, 
LITERARY AGENTS, 


Work supervised by persons of University and Professiona) standing. 

RESEARCH BCRBAU, 
Research made at all official quarters:—Company Registrations, Wiils, 
Books, Records, &c. Typed copies made of MSS. and Books in_ british 
Museum, &c. Works INDEXED. Proofs corrected for Press, BOOKS 
obtained for Clients, 

TRANSLATING BUREAU.—Books and MSS, of Scientific, Technical, and 
Literary nature in all European languages translated, 

TYPING BUREAU.—Typing of Theses, Scientific, Mathematical and other 
technical MSS, and Tabular Work a speciality, 
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The LONDON SECRETARIAT, 2 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 2, 
Telephone; Regent 1639, 
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The Logic of the Position COUNTRY 1 F F 
READ THIS— 


A missionary secretary in the Panjab wrote recently to a 
friend of the Bible Society in New Zealand as follows : 


“I'll tell you what I know of others, and give you my 


. own personal opinion on the subject. To take the last first : 


{cannot conceive of our Mission apart from the Bible Society, 
what would we do? Think of the time that would have to 
pass before any of our members would possess sufficient 
knowledge of any language to prepare Bible portions; then 
of the time that would be lost in correcting proofs; and of 
the enormous expense to our Church of printing Scriptures for 
distribution and sale. The Bible Society is our Handmaid, 
and saves us all this. 

‘Secondly, as to what others think about it. The great 
bulk of missionaries of every name and nation working in 
India contribute to it from their own private purse, and 
nearly every congregation, Indian or European, takes up a 
collection for itannually. In my twenty-one years of Mission 
life { never heard an adverse opinion. The Bible Society 
and the Christian Tract and Literature Society are the two 
things that every missionary counts his stand-by. I often 
wonder why a sum in ald of its work is not included in every 


Mission Budget.” 


AND DO THIS— 

Give the work of the Bible Society the place it deserves 
in your own missionary contributions. See that it is not 
overlooked in the missionary interests of the Church of which 
you are a2 member. 

Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Bible House, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 




















Archer's 


Infant Plant 


Cigarettes. 


Made from the youngest and most delicate 
leaves of Selected Golden Virginia. 


20 fr 16 


Also 5Os.& 100s. 
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for 
Country Houses 


LARGE AND SMALL in all 
parts of England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales. ‘Country Life’ is the 
chief Advertising Medium for 
Country Houses and Estates. 


* Country Life,’ the most beautifully 
produced paper in the world, 


Published every Friday, One Shilling. 


On Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls 


Or from the Offices of “Country Lire,” 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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reconstructiorv 


~~ 
Ready to write instantlyg 


anywhere f 


Three types: “ Seif-Filling ’ and “ Safety,” 

15/- and upwards, “ Regular,” 10/6 and up- 
wards, Sce also No. 74 “ Regular” at 17/6, y 
with the Security Cap, Of Stationers and 
Jewellers every where, 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Coriter Kingsway, London. W.C.2 : 


And 39 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 1. 
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COLLINS’ 


HERITAGE. 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


(Author of “Poems of West and East."’) 

V. Sackville- West (the Hon, Mrs. Harold Nicolson) is well known as a writer 
of distinguished verse, but this is her first essay in fiction. The story is remarkable 
for its literary style and dramatic value. “ Heritage’ is certainly one of the 
most arresting first novels published in the past ten years, 


THE MAN FROM AUSTRALIA. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
(SECOND IMPRESSIOQN.) 
The story of John Darling, who comes from the Antipodes to find his Irish 
cousins. How he finds them amid tragic circumstances; how he loves his 
cousin Aileen, over whom the clouds of tragedy hang darkest ; how he loses and 
finds her, is the main theme of the story, 


THE FLOWER OF THE 
CHAPDELAINES. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. 7s. net, 


A most original romance, which incidentally depicts the old régime of New 
Orleans with delicacy and beauty. 


THE JERVAISE COMEDY. 


6s. net 


6s. net. 


By J. D. BERESFORD. 6s. net 
“A really sparkling little comedy,”—Daily Mail. 
MR. MISFORTUNATE. 
By MARJORIE BOWEN. 6s. net. 


“ A moving etory, told with that inimitable touch which has made Miss Bowen 
an expert in historic romance,""—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


THE SKELETON KEY. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 
(SECOND IMPRESSION.) 


Introduction by G. K. CHEesTerToN, 
“Marked by characteristic ingenuity,”—The Times, 


6s. net. 


COLLINS, 48 PALL MALL. 





“ Auld Acquaintance.” 


The “Swan, has thousands of || 
staunch friends who are not slow || 
to sing its praises. Ten, fifteen, 
twenty years of good service are || 
common incidents in the history || 
of the “Swan.” So you will find 
recommendation 
to choose a “Swan” comes from 


| 
the strongest | 
Get a “Swan” 
and you will be able to endorse 
the words of a_ fifteen - year 
user: ‘In my opinion a ‘Swan’ 


its oldest users. 


cannot be equalled, much _ less 
excelled.” 


Prices from 10/6. 


The nearest “class” stationer’s is a 
Depot for SWAN Fountpens 
eS ga ae JIA eo 


y rey cP ifs, 















NOVELS 


Cassell’s Wew Books 
ON THE EDGE OF THE Worip 


By EDMUND CANDLER 
Author of ‘‘ The Long Road to Baghdad,” +. 
“It can be no mean compliment to Mr. Edmun 
that his latest book irresistibly recalls er ae 
most delightful moments, Vivid word pictures he draws * 
the grandeur and sublimity of the place and its Setting are ri 
evident. This most interesting book. This record of ae 
far from the beaten track is as refreshng to the mind, jaded . 
four years of war and want, as the snow-cooled breath of Pi 
towering peaks is to the weary traveller in the foothills.” ; 


(Illus. 10s, 6d. net) —Sunday Time, 


THE SEAFARERS 


By MAJOR A. CORBETT-SMitTH 
Author of ‘‘ The Marne and After,” and ‘* The Retreat from Mons. 
“The most gripping, thrilling war book that has yet been pro 
duced, A glorious theme has been worthily treated, We t 
here a book that should go into every hamlet, village, town, and 
city of the British Empire ; for it tells, vividly and with apint 
what the Navy has done for the world.”—Sunday Times 





1aV¢ 











“A volume of veritable marine epic. ‘The Seafarers’ jg g book 
which every sea-loving person should read and dwell upon,” 

—Pilymouth WD. Mercury 
(Illus, 6s. net) 


SEA-HOUNDS 
By LIEUT. LEWIS FREEMAN, RNVR 


The Sea-Hounds are the destroyers and mystery ships of the war 


“A vivid and interesting idea of the actualities of life aboard 
a destroyer in time of war. The book cannot but warmly interest 
a reader who wishes to understand what the Navy had to dg 
during the war.” —Edinburgh Scotsman, 


(Illus. 6s. net) 





The first book on the Tanks 


| 
| 
By “TANK MAJOR” & ERIC WOOD 

“Tt consists of ‘tales’; but every one of them ts founded upon 
actual incident, and though there is much humour to be found 
in them there is much that is far finer reading—evidence of grin 
determination, of daring, of absolute disregard for danger in the 
interests of duty, and of splendid self-sacrifice Despatches and 
Official reports can never convey @ real impress 
this kind does; and there was need of such ‘tales’ as these 
—Westminster Gazette, 


(3s. 6d. net) 
Popular Hew Wovels 
WHEN THE WORLD SHOOK 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


“This extremely interesting story. Remarkably enthralling 





All the characters are excellently delineated, the charming heroine 
—a most delightful creation. Blickley is cleverly drawn, It is 
as bravely imagined a romance as any he has written,”—DBookman 


(7s. net) 


THE LEAGUE OF THE SCARLET 
PIMPERNEL By BARONESS ORCZY 


“Tt is a thoroughly enjoyable book, a worthy su r in the 
famous Pimpernel line.”’—Bookma: 


“One closes any portion of his history with a sigh of regret 


—Country Life 
(7s.. net) 


By E. TEMPLE ‘THURSTON 

“This collection of a dozen short stories is precisely the sort of 

book one would choose for a shady nook, cither indoor or out, @ 
be enjoyed in a leisurely hour of ‘happy thinking 

—Aberdeen Daily Journal 


(7s. net) 

/_MAGDALENE By E. S. STEVENS 
“Miss Stevens’ intense sympathy with girls who have sinne d ii 
felt in every line of her book, Miss Stevens is to be congrat ilated 
‘Magdalene’ is a charming love story which will be U rough) 
enjoyed for its own sake.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

“The story she tells is very entertaining as well as | ative 
of thought and discussion, Certainly this is a novel with a 
purpose, and a clever one, too,”’—Evening News 

(7s. net) 

Please write jor prospectus of New Books stating sucjects 


desired. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Books 





THE LIMITS OF STATE 
INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


ASYMPOSIUM. Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. Cloth. 


16s. net. 

For the Government or the statesman, there is no problem 
go grave and so urgent as that of Control, noF ones so paradoxical. 
How to control each individual in the service of all, so as to 
secure to each and all the greatest amount of liberty compatible 
with individual and social well-being ? That is the question. 
The contributions to the symposium contained in this book 
reveal clearly and convincingly how the minds of men and 
women in this country are seriously and deeply moved in the 
direction of speculation concerning the two sides of the question, 
namely, individualistic and mass control. 

Thus they express the well-considered views of upwards of 
forty representative public men and women, including leaders 
of the Government, peers, administrators, legislators, Govern- 
ment contractors and leaders of trade, commerce, industry, 
banking, finance, and political, social, economic and industrial 
reformers. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN GERMANY. 


New and Revised Edition. By W. HARBUTT DAWSON. 
Cloth. 21s. net. 

This work, which was written ten years ago, has been in 
steady demand during the whole of this time, and, in view of 
the fact that the seventh impression is now exhausted, it has been 
thought desirable to subject the narrative to thorough revision, 
with a view to bringing it as much up to date as is possible in 
existing circumstances. The author has devoted great care to 
the modifications and additions which have been called for, 
owing to the lapse of time, and in its new form ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Modern Germany ”’ presents a faithful picture of the German 
Empire in its most important economic and political aspects. 
As revised, the work should be able to count on a continuation 
of the popularity which has already fallen to it iv so striking 
a measure. 


OUR VILLA IN ITALY. 


By JOSEPH LUCAS, Author of *‘ Lures of Life.” Second 
Edition. Illustrated. Cloth. 5s. net. 
“Mr, Lucas has written a book which will delight every English lover of 
italy."—The Guardian. 
“Mr. Lucas has made an amusing and instructive book out of his experiences 
as a Villa hunter near Florence,”’—T ruth. 


FAITH IN FETTERS. 
By the Rey. T. R. R. STEBBING, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., 
F.Z.8. Cloth. 6s. net. 


‘The book Is acute, and its arguments fortified by wide reading.”—The Times, 


‘A remarkably courageous attack on the popular orthodox faith.” 
—Literary Guide, 


“A well-reasoned and persuasive argument against old and crusted views of 
nipiration,”’—Scotsman, 


THE ROAD TO A HEALTHY 
OLD AGE. 


By T. BODLEY SCOTT, M.R.C.S. (Eng.). Second 
Edition, Cloth. 5s. net. (Third Impression.) 


‘Tn this book an attempt is made to demonstrate both to the medical pro- 
fession and the laity that premature decay, physical and mental, may within 
dmits be prevented, . . We have perused the book with pleasure, and cordially 
recommend it to our readers,”—Medical Times. 


Gilbert Cannan’s 


New Long Novel. 7s. 6d. net. 


PINK ROSES. 


George Colmore’s 


Striking New Long Novel. 7s. net. 


THE THUNDERBOLT. 





The May issue of ‘“‘ M. A. B.”” (Mainly About Books) contains a literary 
criticism of [r, BERNARD SHAW, by Robert Lynd, Price 1d. (post 
free 2d.), 





T, FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 


Macmillan & Co.'s List 


The Economic Foundations 
of Peace: 


or World-Partnership as the Truer Basis of the 
League of Nations. By J. L. GARVIN, Editor of 
The Observer. ‘Third Impression. 8vo. 12s. net. 





A History of the French 

Novel (TO THE CLOSE OF THE roth 
CENTURY). ByGEORGESAINTSBURY, M.A., 
Hon, D.Litt. Oxon. Vol. II. From 1800 to 1900, 
8vo. 18s. net. 

The Outlook :—‘‘ This second volume of the ‘ History 
of the French Novel’ is packed as full of good matter 
as the first, and it possesses more interest for the reader 
who is not a student, since it makes a survey of writers 
most of whom are familiar to us.” 


Louisbourg from its Found- 
ation to its Fall, 1713-1758. 


By the Hon. J. S. MCLENNAN, Canadian 
Senator. With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 
4to. 25s. net. 


A NOVEL BY SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Home and the World. 
A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Christopher and Columbus. 
A Novel by the Author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Secret City. 
A Novel of Russian Life. By HUGH WAI,POLRB. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. John Fothergill and his 
Friends : 
Chapters in Fighteenth Century Life. By R. 
HINGSTON FOX, M.D. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 8vo. 21s. net 





Botany of the Living Plant. 
By F. O. BOWER, Sc.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor 
of Botany in the University of Glasgow. With 
447 Figures. 8vo. 25s. net. 

The Athenaeum :—“ This is a comprehensive text- 
book of botany, worthy in every sense of the best 
English tradition of lucid scientific writing. , 
Professor Bower deserves our congratulations and 
our thanks.” 


A Text-Book of Embryology. 
Vol. Il, VERTEBRATES WITH THE EX- 
CEPTION OF MAMMALIA. By J. GRAHAM 
KERR, Regius Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Glasgow. Illustrated. Med. 8vo. 
31s. 6d, net. 





Jewish Theology. 
Systematically and Historically Considered. By 
Dr. K. KOHLER, President of the Hebrew Union 
College. Extra Crown 8yo. 12s. 6d. net 

America Among theNations. 


By H. H. POWERS. Crown 8vo. 8s, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.O. 2 


MADAM CONSTANTIA 


\ 


Street, 


By JEFFERSON CARTER. 6s. net. 
Srr Witiram Rosertson Nicouint in THs Britis 
Week y says: “‘ It wili be one of the most memorable 
novels of the spring.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 


— —— ” 


SALE BY AUCTION. 
PRINTED BOOKS, 
ESSR&, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
will SELL, by AUCTION, at their Large Galicries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
t, W.1, on TUESDAY, MAY 20th, and Two Following Days, at ONE 


o'clock precisely, 

PRINTED BOOKS, comprising the Property of the late Mrs. F. Lethbridge, 
the Property of the Rev. G. L. Blake, R.N., the Property of L. E. Dunlop, Esq., 
the Property of the late H, 8. Mendelssohn, Esq., the Property of Mrs, Elliot, 
and other Properties, and including Works on the Fine Arts, Books iMustrated 
by Arthur Rackham and Edmund Dulac, First Editions of Works * Oscar 

u 


Wilde, Rudyard Kipling, Rev. C. L. Dodgson, C. Dickens, 0. Lever, R. 8, 
&e. ; 


rtecs 
Books with Coloured Plates, Sport, Travel, and Natural History, &¢, . 


May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 
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A_NEW LITERARY VOLUME. Large Crown 8vo., "J /= net (by post 7/6.) 





THE LURE OF THE PEN 


A Book for would-be Authors. 


By FLORA KLICKMANN, 


Editor of “ The Girl's Own and Woman's Magazine”; Author of “ The Flower-Patch among the Hills,” 


It is unique in 
its own line, 
breezily 
written, and 
crammed full 
of interest and 


information 


“ Between the Larch-Woods and the Weir,” etc, 





MATTERS TOUCHED UPON. 


Part One: The MSS. that Fail. 


Why They Fail. Three Essentials in Trainicg. 


Part Two: On Keeping Your Eyes Open. 
A Course in Observation. The Assessment of Spiritual Values. 


Past Three: The Help that Books Can Give. 


The Bane of * Browsing.” The Need for Enlarging the 

Reading for Definite Data. Vocabulary. 

Reading for Style. The Charm of Musical Language. 
Analysing an Author's Methods. 


Part Four: Points a Writer Ought to Note. 


Practice Precedes Publication. Creating Atmosphere. 


You will start 
to write the 
day you read it. 


Coming from 


so experienced 


The Method of Presenting a Story. 
Fallacies in Fiction. 

Some Rules for Story Writing. 
About the Climax. 

The Use of “ Curtains.” 
Verse-Makiag. 

The Function of the Bive Pencil. 


The Reader must be Interested. 
Form is an Essential. 

Right Selection is Important. 
When Writing Articles. 
Suggestions for Style. 

The Ubiquitous Fragment. 
Concerning Local Colour. 


an Editor, it 
cannot fail 


to be 
Authoritative. 


for those who 
read, as well 
as for those 


Whea Offering Goods for Sale. 


Ready May 23. at all Bookshops. 


A New Art Book for the Amateur Sketcher 


TRAMPING WITH A COLOUR BOX 


BRIGHT, BREEZY CHATS WITH AMATEUR LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 
By C. J. VINE. Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 
With SEVEN COLOURED PLATES, COLOURED PICTURE COVER, and many BLACK-AND-WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Medium 4to. Attractively bound. 106s, 6d. net (by post 11s.). 
Uniform with ** Short Cuts to Sketching” and ** Out-door Pictures.” 


Third Edition now ready, With a Map and 26 Coloured Plates. 


THE ISLES OF SCILLY THEIR STORY, THEIR FOLK, and 


THEIR FLOWERS. 
Painted and Described by JESSIE MOTHERSOLE. 
Foolscap 4to, cloth boards, 12s, net (by post 12s. 6d.). 
‘** This is an acceptable volume in which the author succeeds both as artist—in her pleasing and careful water-colours 
—and in her entertaining account of the scenery, the industries, and the people.’—The Times. 
* This is a charming book about a very charming place.’—Morning Post. 
Edited by the Rev. A. R. 


THE DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. 32.2.:32%2 


28 volumes are now ready, 3s, each net (by post 3s, 5d.). The following are the new Volumes :— 


ST. MARK. Vol. 3. Chap. X. v. 32—xXiIII. : , 
1M Rave Drv Se D- SOMES. STi, the Reveds Me EE ROOS MAL 


A New Nature Book for Children 


BIRDLAND’S LITTLE PEOPLE 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR. 
By OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S., Author of * Home Life in Birdland,” ‘‘ Adventures in Birdland,’ &e 

: . Foolscap 4to. Attractively bound. 4s, 6d. net (by post 5s.) [Ready May 23rd 

_ In these beautiful pictures we see the ‘little people” at home, and the author has many a pretty story to tell of 

their habits and customs. The writing is easy for children to read, and they will be entranced by the wonderful photographs. 
Talks to Children from the Trenches a —— — 


THE RED FLOWERS 


By the Rev. STUART ROBERTSON, M.A., Author of ‘The Rope of Hair,’ *‘ Other Little Ships,’ &e 
Crown 8vo, stiff boards, 18s. 6d, net (by post 1s. 9d.). [Ready To-day. 
The gifted writer of these twelve beautiful prose pictutes was Chaplain to the 6th Black Watch. His texts for th 
Jittle addresses were drawn from things he has seen at the Front. Of very great service to all who have to do with clildren, 
especially for those who have to give the ‘ Children’s Address.” 


The Responsibility. 





who write. 





[Ready May 23rd 
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